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“THE signs of the times” sll point 
in the direction of more compeent 
teachers, and of course to the better 
compensation this Journal has worked 
along the lines successfully now for 
more than a quarter ofa century un- 
der the same editorial management 
to accomplish. We have never made 
&@ statement in its columns, the truth 
of which could not be verified, and 
we have never offered a more helpful 
and valuable premium than ‘The 
Preston Papers.” See page 14 for fur- 
ther particulars. 





Yess, “The Preston Papers,” are a 
wheaten loaf for every teacher. You 
and your friends too ‘“‘can cut and 
come again.’”’ The more you give the 
more you get. Try it. 


>s. 
re 


OF course when Missouri enrolled 
in her series of institutes 11,556 teach- 
ers, the ‘Instructors and teachers, as 
a rule, worked hard, and the result is 
&@ wonderful strengthening and tough- 
ening ot educational fiber. This in- 
stitute work will be felt the coming 
year in ali our schoolrooms.’’ State 
Superintendent Wolfe visited forty- 
six institutes and addressed nearly 
5,000 teachers and as many patrons 
and taxpayers. He says: “I never 
saw teachers and instructors more 
earnest. Indeed, I doubt whether 
any State has ever witnessed better 
institute work. But it can be made 
better and it will be made better. 
The central things in an institute are 
the conduciors and the instructors. 
Without strength, vitality and life 
here, the institute must be a misera- 
ble failure. Teachers are learning 
that well-equipped institute instruc- 
tors must be employed, or their money 
and time are thrown away. The 
State Training School is doing much 
to anify and vitalize our institute 
work. By reference to tabulation of 
institute reports, different counties 
can be compared. Such comparison 
will be especially interesting to county 
commissioners, conductors and in- 
structors of institutes. Some insti- 
tutes are very high in all thése items 
of excellence. Others are low. Let 
teachers and board of instruction 
make careful comparison, and profit 
thereby. 








THAT'S 80, no use talking, you can’t 
have quality without price. This is 
especially true in regard to teaching 
as well as furnishing schools. No 
person in this world can honestly get 
something for nothing. 





ALL and the best that we can say 
about ‘‘The Preston Papers’’ will not 
begin to set forth their helpfulness to 
the teachers and the people, and eyery 
teacher will thank us for putting 
them in the way of owning this book. 
See page 14 for further particulars. 


—_ 
tial 


Love is ever the beginning ot 





WE want and need postal fractional 
curreuvy in uenominations uf ic, 10e, 
@5c and 50c. We need this tosend in 
letters without being obliged to pay 
for a postal note. Fractional currency 
is equally safe to send. Our sub- 
scribers need it. We all need it. Let 
every teacher write to their member 
of congress urging them to vote for the 
passage of a bill giving us this—early. 





OpeEN “The Preston Papers” at any 
page, read a paragraph and you will 
be hungry for more. They have a 
“tang” but it is a witty, genial, pleas- 
ant one. 


A Fé&w crisp words, if true, have 
more drawing power than a half 
column of lifeless superlatives. That’s 
why we only mention “The Preston 
Papers’’ in this sort of style. If you 
need further particulars you can find 
them on page i4, but you had better 
have the book and get it into circula- 
tion among the school officers at once. 








MIssouURI enrolled 11,556 teachers 
in the institutes held. We are anx- 
ious to get hold of a better record 
than this topublish. Willour friends 
who have an idea that the Missouri 
educators are in the ‘‘back woods” 
please furnish a better, more hope- 
ful record than this. We want to 
put the information into all our nine 
editions. 

a on 


A Remedy. 


“TI will steer towards this remedy.”—Smak, 
HE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ED- 
UCATION is helpful to all because 
it suggests remedies and does not stop 
with mere fault-finding and criticism. 
Will you allow me to say 

1. That our excellent common school 
system cau be doubled in its efficiency 
by such a change in the school law as 
shall make “optional” attendance 
upon the part of pupils compulsory. 
This will give us intelligent citizen- 
ship and intelligent law makers. 

2. We need more competent and 
intelligent law makers as well as 
teachers. Let county superintendents 
and county examiners be more careful 
in granting certificates. 

3. We need more “tools to work 
with’’ in the school room. 

4, Our vacations are too long. 
cation is more thau lost time to the 
pupil.) 

5. Defective discipline both at home 
and in school is a danger now threat- 
ening all of us. 





HERBERT DERR. 





MULTIPLY reading circles and 
gatherings of the people. We are 
estranged because we do not know the 
good thoughts our friends have. The 
good actions, which are the children 
of good thought, do not get audience 
and expression because no opportunity 
offers. 
in these directions all the time. The 





person who can organize wins. 


(Va- 


ae a great, a fruitful age. 


Our teachers should lead off lieve it is. 


**Strenuous Efforts.’ 





“This will, according to your strength and quali- 
ties, 
Give you advancement,” 
—SHAK. 


HIS is the advice given our teach- 

ers by State Superintendent 

Wolfe. Let us look at it alittle, Is 

it not worth heeding, not only by the 

teachers of Missouri, but by teachers 
in all the States in this Union? 

Is it not good advice for the teachers 
of Towa, 20,000 of them? For the 23,000 
teachers of Illinois? For the more 
than 10,000 teachers of Kansas ?—yes, 
for the teachers, as we said before. in 
all the States of this Union? We 
think it is. We urge them, one and 
all, toact upon it. Two and twomake 
four, both sides and all sides of State 
lines. Great truths and great princi- 
ples are not bounded by State lines 
at all, and when a simple truth is 
stated and acted upon, the results 
flame up and make the pathway of all 
its followers radiant, sublime, a power 
and a glory, too. 

State Supt. Wolfe says: “Strenu- 
ous efforts should be put forth to con- 
vince the tax-payer that the cheapest 
teacher is the dearest. Both with the 
inefficient and witb the efficient 
teacher there is a common outlay in 
school site, house, furniture, ap- 
pliances, and above all, in the time of 
the pupils.” These facts are not 
bounded by State lines. Then he goes 
on to state these other facts as follows: 

“This educational plant—school 
site, house, furniture, appliances, pu- 

pils’ time—the inefficient teacher, 
alike with the efficient, occupies and 
cum bers. 

“This plant constitutes a collection 
of educational instrumentalities or 
tools which must fall far short of their 
full measure of usefulness, unless in- 
trusted toa master hand, How fool- 
ish to intrust this plant to a thirty- 
dollar teacher!” 

Yes, it is foolish to trustesuch a 
“plant,” with all that is involved in 
in it, in any State in this Union, ‘‘toa 
thirty-dollar teacher.”’ 

How can such a calamity be avoid- 
ed? State Supt. Wolfe points out 
clearly the exact method for avoiding 
this calamity. Are the teachers in all 
the States ready now to adopt these 
wise, plain suggestions, and in and of 
themselves “‘put forth the strenuous 
efforts’’ necessary to bring about this 
desiredresult? 

Carlyle says, ‘‘So soon as men get to 
discern the importance of a thing, 
they infallibly set about arranging it, 
facilitating, forwarding it, and rest not 
till, in some approximate degree, they 
| have accomplished that.” 

This well deserves meditating. At 
all turns a man who will do faithfully 
needs to believe firmly. Such men 
and women, such a time, such an age, 

Is it not 
here with us here and now? We be- 





! 
These ‘‘strenuous efforts,”’ 
if now and unitedly put forth, will 
bring the desired result. The general 





CONSUMPTION 


is averted, or if too late to 
avert it it is often cured and 
always relieved by 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil.. 
Cures Coughs, Colds and 
Weak Lungs. Physicians, the 
world over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggiste. 





sum of such “strenuous efforts’’ 
put forth by all our teachers united, 
is great; will grow greater for all 
of it, so genuine, tends towards one 
goal; “all of itis additove.”’ 

Here we have a man with this 
kingly faculty of leadership, the gift 
to discern, the courage and wisdom to 
tell us plainly where the true heart of 
the matter lies and to plant himself 
on that and unfurl his banner there, 
as astrong, true man, that other true 
men may rally round him there. Are 
we ready for this work in this State? 
in all the States? State Superintend- 
ent Wolfe’s smiting idiomatic phrases 
in their rugged honesty, simplicity 
and homeliness, if you will, cleave to 
the very root of the matter. 

What courage, integrity and affec- 
tion for the whole teaching fraternity 
this man exhibits. Ah yes, if now the 
teachers, more than four hundred 
thousand of them unifeand put wis- 
dom in the head of the world, the 
world will fight this battle victori- 
ously. 


rr” 

GET ’em, read’em, circulate ’em, and 
grow young and happy in your work. 
“The Preston papers’’ we refer too. 
See page 14. 


Ee ee 

TEN or twelve thousand bright, 
happy, intelligent young people in 
Missouri are at work making strenu- 
ous efforts to show the tax-payers of 
the State how much better intelligence 
is, than ignorance, how much better 
obedience and industry is, than idle- 
ness and disobedience, with a heroic 
leader who cannot be hindered from 
setting this state on fire with his en- 
thusiasm. Who can stand dumb 
when such work is being done? How 
can we read and receive this good 
news from time to time without giv- 
giving good news, too, of our effort. 
These victories are bought by valor 
and good service. To share in them 
each must do and dare and win. 





WHERE will the next meeting of the 
National Educational Association: be 
held? matt 
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upon it that geography, by the use of 
maps, and history should be studied 
together. 

Geography is place. 

History is events. 

Events without place are merely 
stories. Place without events is sim- 
ply emptiness, Events imply places, 
but places alone means nothing. 

History includes geography, and 
when well and properly taught, gives 
the best and most lasting knowledge 
to the latter study. Geogsaphy, pur- 
sued by itself, is one of the most ster- 
ile of studies. It affords little mental 
exercise save to the memory, and upon 
that it takes no lasting hold. Anyone 
will be convinced of this who attempts 
to recall the geography lessons learned 
in childhood, or even five years ago. 

Let geography and history be 
studied together with the constant 
use of maps and blackboards. 


Providing for All. 








“He commands us to provide, 


And give great gifts.” 
—SHAK. 


TATE SUPT. WOLFE urges that 
the Holiday Teachers’ Association 
should beso located that every teacher 
in the State shall be able to get the 
inspiration, instruction and uplift 
that these gatherings give. They 
do give if properly conducted, “great 
gifts” to the rank and file of our in- 
structors. StateSuperintendent Wolfe 
BBYS: 

It is the design of the Holiday As- 
sociations to reach the great body of 
teachers and patrons. To effect this, 
it is necessary that the Holiday As- 
sociations be located each year with 
reference to each other, and with a 
maximum of accessibility. 

These associations ought to be so 
located that one-half of the teachers 
of the State would be (by railroad) 
within forty mills of an association, 
and three-fourths of the teachers of 
the State, within fifty miles of an 
association. Only our leading educa- 
tors are, as a rule, placed upon the 
program of the State Association. 
Every county of the State should have 
at least one representative on the 
programs of the Holiday Associations 
—about 200 representatives for the 
State. As many different communi- 
ties as there are associations should 
receive an educational awakening 
each year. 

But the above results can not be 
obtained if the Holiday Associations 
are located by vote of association at 
the same time (December 29), without 
reference to each other—two associa- 
tions bunched a few miles apart. 
Neither can these desirable results be 
obtained if the boundaries of the dis- 
tricts are fixed. 

It seems to the writer that the ends 
of education would be much better 
subserved if the locating of all the 
Holiday Associations were intrusted 
to a committee composed of the presi- 





dents of these associations. 





The problem for this committee 
would be to so locate the associations 
each year that no teacher would be 
far trom the point of meeting, and, as 
far as possible, to select different 
towns each year. To do this, it would 
be necessary for each Holiday Assv- 
ciation at its meeting, to vote on the 
proposition of intrusting the location 
of the Holiday Associations to a com- 
mittee of association presidents, * * 
* * * To locate six or eight Holi- 
day Associations at the same time in- 
dependent of each other is productive 
of much injury to the cause of educa- 
tion. The work of the State is a unit. 

Our educational system is a unit. 
A cardinal element of civilization is 
co-operation—the clasping of hands 
across the continents and down the 
centuries. 

Why should Missouri teachers 
abandon this cardinal element by 
dealing with the Holiday Associa- 
tions as independent, isolated units? 

believe that the sober, mature 
thought of the teachers will determine 
them to adopt this plan. But whether 
it is adopted or not, the teachers 
themselves are supreme. The Demo- 
cratic principal stands unshaken. 


_— OT Oe 


Six, eight and ten months of school 
has been very generally and very 
cheerfully voted in a large number of 
districts and towns. 

A good sign that. It shows that 
our teachers have been doing good 
work in school and out of school, too. 
Other things being equal, the teacher 
who is best acquainted and does the 
most work to interest and build up 
the school outside, will do the best 
and most work inside the school. 

It is not so much what we do as 
what we do not do that hurts us. 

A genial, friendly, cordial, helpful 
spirit is everywhere appreciated, es- 
pecially if you are wise and modest 
in its expression. 





Investment. 





‘Too little payment for so great a debt.”’—Snak, 


TATE SUPT. WOLFE, in his ap- 

peal for larger investments on 

the part of our teachers, urges them to 
battle for progress. 

Educators, superintendents and 
principals, county commissioners and 
college presidents, embrace every op- 
portunity for investment, in order 
that year by year a higher ideal in 
school work may obtain. 

Hail with delight the splendid op- 
portunity for professional investment, 
offered by the Missouri State Training 
School, State and National Associa- 
tion. Invest in your profession, and 
insist that this investment shall be 
paid for. Again, insist that the 
teachers under your charge shall in- 
vest in their profession, that they 
shall equip themselves for their work. 

Press upon your boards of educa- 
tion the necessity of dropping the in- 
competent teachers in the interest of 





the children —dropping them though 
they may be related to one-half the 
town, or to some member of the school 
board. How this nepotism is weigh- 
ing down and impeding our school 
work! 

The schools are not charitable insti- 
tutions in which incompetent persons 
are to be cared for at the expense of 
the children. There are probably few 
towns in this State that have not 
some teachers who would not be em- 
ployed in a private institution. Many 
people feel that they are privileged 
to prey upon the public treasury. 
When will the people rise up in their 
might and demand that this shall 
cease? 





Yes, the tax-payers need to get into 
the spirit, trend and liberal senti- 
ments set forth in ‘The Preston 
Papers.’’ You see on page 14 just 
how to securea copy for yourself and 
another for your friend, too. 


~— 
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Dr. Rice’s Book. 


HATEVER tends to deepen 

and extend public interest in 
education may by that fact (and thus 
far) be counted as contributing to the 
public good. Hence, criticism, even 
the wildest, cannot be wholly with- 
out benefit. It is not to be regretted, 
therefore, that the glaringly vpreten- 
tious lucubrations of Dr. J. M. Rice 
should have been given such wide 
circulation through the pages of the 
Forum, nor that such ephemeral 
matter should attain a phantom second 
birth in the form of a very prettily 
printed volume issued by The Century 
Company, of New York. 

While Dr. Rice’s articles on The 
Public School System of the United 
States were appearing in the Forum, 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL oF EDUCA- 
TION gave its reasons for regarding 
those articles as altogether shallow 
and as having no more significance to 
the fundamental character of that 
great modern movement, known by 
the name ‘Public Education” than 
has the gallnut occasionally found on 
an oak leaf to the essential nature of 
the oak. 

To us, therefore, Dr. Rice’s book 
has no further interest— unless it be 
as an index of the ease with which 
and the extent to which those familiar 
neither with the workings of our Ed- 
ucational System, nor witb the prin- 
ciples involved in the System may be 
deceived as to what constitutes a 
really valid and valuable educational 
discovery. 

In the old slave times whenever 
the lash was heard it was assumed 
in certain quarters that all slaves 
were bad; and in certain other quar- 
ters it was assumed with equal con- 
fidence that all masters were bad. 
And yet the ninety and nine of those 
who were slaves rendered fairly well 
all the obedience and service that 
could reasonably be expected of them 
(as slaves); while at least an equal 











proportion of those who were masters 
exercised all the forbearance and 
kindliness that could reasonably be 
expected of them (as masters). 

In our day of universally conceded 
Equality of Rights (in the formal 
sense), the right to the fullest possi- 
ble opportunities to the attainment 
of the uttermost degree of educa- 
tion (in the sense of normal self- 
realization), is the right that is ad- 
vancing most rapidly toward genuine, 
actual fulfillment. And yet so new 
is the clear sense of this assured right, 
and with such amazing rapidity has 
the outer form of that right unfolded 
before our eyes, that we cannot quite 
rid ourselves of the feeling that the 
whole lacks coherence, lacks vitality, 
in fact, lacks the qualities indispen- 
sable to its permanence. Dazzled by 
the splendor of the ideal of universal 
education which looms more or less 
vaguely before us, we but dimly dis- 
tinguish between what has been and 
what remains to be accomplished. 
Doubtless mistakes have been made. 
Doubtless the whole system needs 
more or less radical remodeling. And 
whoever is merely in the midst of this 
great movement, and who therefore is 
able to see neither through it nor be- 
yond its present stage, must be pos- 
sessed by a feeling of uncertainty and 
consequent timidity. 

And this very general feeling is the 
secret of the boldness with which 
Forum reporters rush in (with pencil 
and Kodak, so to speak) flit jauntly 
through the schools of twenty cities 
in half as many weeks, snatch an out- 
landish phrase from some chance 
crude teacher here, set to ‘“‘music’’ the 
monotonous moan of a stupid recita- 
tion conducted by another there, (raw 
recruit or old-time ‘‘veteran,’’ as the 
case may be), and fling them in the 
face of the public with the startling 
assurance that these are simply speci- 
mens of what is everywhere doing in 
our public schools, instead of being 
merely vanishing phases, as they 
really are. 

On the other hand, this same gen- 
eral feeling of newness and lack of 
finish leads otherwise thoughtful 
people (both in and out of the schools) 
to admit these glib asseverations with- 
out any real attempt at measuring 
their significance, or even without so 
much as suspecting their real empti- 
ness. 

And yet (to repeat what was but 
just said), however extravagant and 
hap-hazzard such ‘“‘criticisms’’ may 
be, they really serve this valid pur- 
pose: That they give occasion fora 
more caretul consideration of the 
whole subject of the structural form 
of our Public School System and of 
the essential functions which that 
form may legitimately be expected to 
serve. 


Something in the way of such more 
careful consideration the editors of 
this JouRNAL hope to present to its 
readers in the near future. 
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ARE the funds on hand,—and suffi- 
eient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? Arrangements should be made 
for doing our teachers this justice a 
year in advance, 





I¥ there is any one thing, more than 
another, which will ripen up a school 
officer to a sense of his duty in the do- 
ing of right things for the schools 
without delay, if there is one thing 
more than another which will help in 
this direction, it is, we say it deliber- 
ately, the reading of “The Preston 
Papers.” The soft edge but the sharp 
edge of truth is there, cleaving 
asunder all sorts of stinginess in all 
directions. Some of our teachers 
know that a set of ‘papers’? which 
will do that must be “pretty power- 
ful.” Wesaidin all directions, you 
notice. 





Our teachers are getting their story 
told in the homes by the local news- 
papers. They help so much by books 
like ‘The Preston Papers’ which the 
people read, in the halls of legislation 
by the discussion of the needs of our 
“Common School System’’ in every 
state in the Union. More are they 
who are for us than against us. Let 
us each do our share in circulating the 
printed page in all places. 





Every school is a prophecy within 
four walis, the measure of which the 
boldest and bravest are not able to 
reveal! This immense chaos of un- 
rest and danger is begotten of ignor- 
ance and its blindness. Let us illu- 
minate it with intelligence, love and 
help ; let us instruct it and show that 
ignorance, want of fore-sight, is its 
cause.” The fatal man, is he not 
always the unthinking man, the 
ignorant man, who cannot think and 
see? 


— 


THE intelligent person discovers, in- 
vents and devises help of his own 
for himself and for his fellows. In- 
tellignce pays; ignorance costs. 


_— 
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Our educators understand that every 
idea must have a visible unfolding, 
must be stated. Let us try and educate, 
so that each child shall be able to state 
clearly and fully the ideas gained in 
each study. This is power; this shows 
results. 











Do not allow our work in the 
schools to be stated, even ifit is meas- 
ured by the purblind, It is royal, 
regal, victorious. 





Wuy not make the most of what we 
have? Is not that the way to secure | 
more? There is for each of us a vast | 
patrimony of good if only our eyes and 
hearts were open to see and receive it. 

Working in this spirit 


“The poor man came and his meek tearful cyes 
Grew luminous, as lit with sudden sun, 
Divinity leapt up full-statured, when 


His life burst its worn manacle of clay, 

And wore God's splendor round it like araiment; 

Throbbing with glory like a midnight star, 

All heaven was hushed to hear the Lord’s “Well 
Done,” 


Then shining hosts and quiring orbs sang ‘‘Wel 
come,” 


And angels crowned him in their capital. 

For in his heart he kept God’s image bright. 

Love was his life-blood. Thro’ the long work- 
day— 

The dark and terrible night-time—aye, to death 

He nurst his love; and God himself is love. 


And there be none of all the poorest poor 

That walk the world, worn, heart-bare, none so 
poor 

But they may bring a little human love 

To mend the world, And God himself is love. 





THERE comes not only a new inter- 
est, but a new look of greatness to all 
this work done by our teachers, for it 
transcends all estimate or survey of 
present mortals and present time. The 
shadow of its high meaning reaches 
on beyond our ken. 

There is no yard stick yet long 
enough toadequately measureit Why 
not, then, all of us, make ‘strenuous 
efforts’? to have it provided for 
promptly in advance of call. 

It is just as easy to look ahead, to 
plan ahead for the schools, as it is to 
be behind a year, or two years. Ap- 
preciation of its most noble value will 
make appropriations possible for 
maintaining and extending it. Much 
still needs and waits to be dore in 
these directions. Let us work togeth- 
er to these wise ends. 

a 

You see, when you come to read the 
report of State Supt. Wolfe, that the 
common school system of this State is 
struggling to body itself forth anew ; 
and to adopt his wise suggestions 
means a valuable increase of know!l- 
edge to all of us—just that which we 
allneed He says: 

“I hope my hope, and dream my dream, that 
life with me shall yet ring out melodious ’twixt 
the silences of heaven and the grave. Airy 


voices call me, bid me leap in victory’s car as it 
goes rolling by.” 





INTELLIGENCE gives us strength, 
courage, safety, progress, civilization. 
Ignorance decrees just the opposite of 
all this. We stand for, work for, and 
shall secure the former. 

ae ee 

CUNNING and dishonesty is not 
business. The fox knows where the 
geese lodge, but intelligence, integrity 
and fair dealing or human weifare 
means more than the night prowling 
of foxes. Let us not only remember 
this but teach it. No gain, unless a 
fair equivalent is rendered is honest 
gain, or gain at all—it is dross. 





THIs work done by our teachers 
day by day, in the ‘‘common schools”’ 
of the country, opens a new, grand 
page for the future of safety, intelli- 





gence aud power. 


A Course of Study, 





“Will you not see the order of the course?"’ 
—SHAK, 


eee SUPT, WOLFE, now that 
11,556 teachers have been en- 
rolled as in attendance upon the in- 
stitutes held, still further increases 
the efficiency of this mighty educa- 
tional force by suggesting a regular 
course of study to be pursued’ 

Such organizing power must insure 
the very best results to both pupils 
and taxpayers. 

The following is suggested as the 
DISTRIOT SOHOOL COURSE OF STUDY. 

1. The course of study to include the 
following branches: Arithmetic, lan- 
guage lessons, English grammar, 


spelling, geography, reading, United | 


States history, civil government (in- 
cluding State government), and phy- 
siology. 

2. Pupils, on the completion of this 
course of study, to receive a certificate 
of graduation from the board of direc- 
tors, signed by the president and clerk 
of the board, and the teacher. 

8. Pupils holding certificates of 
graduation from a board of directors 
to be entitled to an examination by the 
county school commissioner upon pay- 
ment of one dollar to said commis- 
sioner before examination, and, if 
found qualified in the course of study, 
to receive a county commissioner’s 
certificate of graduation. 

4. Teachers to keep a record of the 
attendance, scholarship and deport- 
ment of each pupil, and to file the 
same with the district clerk at the 
end of the term; also to file a duplicate 
of this record with the county com- 
missioner. No teacher to receive his 
last month’s salary antil he has filed 
the above record with the district 
clerk, and has forwarded duplicate of 
the same to the county commissioner. 
Duplicates to be examined and ap- 
proved by the county commissioner 
and turned over to the institute board 
of examiners at the opening of the 
next institute, Commissioner to re- 
ceive from the county treasury one 
for each record examined. 

5. Blank certificates of graduation 
for the use of boards of directors, and 
blank certificates for the use of couuty 
commissioners to be printed at the ex- 
pense of the State, and furnished by 
the etate superintendent to the county 
commissioners as other blanks. 

6. Each district to provide itself 
with a record book containing per- 
forated blank forms for duplicate 
record to county commissioner. This 
record book to include such items 
of report as the state superintendent 
may prescribe. 

7. These provisions not to apply to 
towns of five hundred inhabitants or 
over, provided these towns have 
legally adopted a course of study. 

8. The State Board of Education to 
appoint a committee to prepare a 
course of study in the common 
branches © Said course to be printed 





at the expense of the State, and sent 
by the state superintendent to county 
commissioners for distribution as other 
blanks 

This means unity, efficiency, pro- 
gress, power. 





IGNORANCE is blindness 
down the laws of optics. The times 
are hard because of our ignorance, 
and not because there is scarcity of 
money or provisions. 


laying 





Ir is light—or, it is lightning! . 


e 





THIS work of the teacher as it is being 
stated is developing into visibility 
and light. There is more intelligence, 
more help, more kindness and broth- 
erliness and practical Christian 
brotherhood as a result of it. 


What are They For? 


“Speak you on; 
You look as you had something more to say,” 
—SHAK. 
TATE SUPT. WOLFE asks perti- 
nently what our schools are for, 
in Missouri and other states? He not 
only asks, but answers the question, 
too: 

‘What shall be our ideal course in 
language? 

“Shall we parse, parse, parse, ad 
infinitum, ad nauseam, or shall we not 
abandon formal parsing, with its low 
utility, and nail to the masthead the 
most vital thing in language work — 
thought interpretation of the printed 
page in reading, and thought expres- 
sion in composition ? 

‘“‘With the farmer boy, it is third 
person, plural number, neuter gender, 
for a brief term of school, and back 
again to the plow. Next year it is 
first person, singular number, mascu- 
line gender for a brief term, and back 
to the plow. The third year it is 
second person, singular number, femi- 
nine gender, and it is time to go to 
housekeeping. Later in life you ask 
that citizen and voter to contribute an 
article for the local paper on a vital 
question. He replies, ‘I can parse or 
diagram, but haven’t writ many com- 
positions.’ What are our free schools 
for, if not to teach the children to ex- 
press their thoughts in correct English 
—oral and written ?” 








THE fact is, the teacher must have 
tools to work with in the school room 
for the same reason that a farmer 
must have a plow and a hoe, or a car- 
penter a saw and a hammer, with 
which to do effective work. 





INTELLIGENCE decrees gratuitous 
instruction, national education, the 
normal school; central schools in the 
chief towns; primary schools near 
every home, and 

“So link our great Past to a nobler future, 


And set our time singing on its way 
With sunshine freighted, like a heart of bliss,’? 
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West Virginia. 





“*T have done the State some service 
And they know’t.” 


VIDENTLY the teachers and ed- 

ucators of West Virginia have 
already anticipated to a certain extent 
the advice of State Supt. Wolfe, of 
Missouri, in the making of ‘strenuous 
efforts” to inform the people and the 
tax-payers of the value of their “in- 
vestment’’ and ‘organization’ in the 
common school system of the state. 
The State Supt. says : 

“The most gratifying feature of 
the past year’s work is the very 
large increase of eleven days in the 
average school term throughout the 
State, making the average term now 
110 days. This increase is due to the 
amendment to the school law passed 
at the last session of the legislature, 
requiring the vote for the extension of 
the regular school term beyond four 
months to be taken at the regular 
school election in May, and continue 
for two years. It will serve to illus- 
trate ina favorable manner the salu- 
tary infiuence of wise legislation in 
promoting the advancement of the 
public school system, and at the same 
time the power of defective laws to 
check advancement. 

The old law which sought to en- 
courage the extension of the school 
term beyond the minimum fixed by 
law, by allowing the election for the 
purpose to be held annually at any 
time, really discouraged the increase 
by imposing extra expense and trouble 
upon school officers and the people. 

If this rate of increase is maintained, 
itis hoped the minimum term can 
soon be fixed by law at six months, 
and it is believed the development of 
the State and increase in wealth will 
warrant it. 


THAT's it, you see, even a single 
paragraph from “The Preston Pa- 
pers” will make the school officers 
and the pupils, too, hungry for more. 
This book is exactly that sort of a 


book. 








THE school officers are not so bad 
after all; when you set down and 
clearly and fully explain to them your 
needs, they will, asa general thing, 
provide everything you ask for. “‘The 
Preston Papers’ will show you just 
how todo this successfully. 


> a 

HERE are more wise, practical sug- 
gestions from the State Superintend- 
ent of West Virginia, in which the 
teachers of the State should unite and 
make “strenuous efforts’? to have 
adopted : 

“To be effective supervision must do 
for the schools of the country, so far 
as is practicable, just what it does for 
the schools of the towns, that is to 
say, it must reach and exercise a di- 
rective control over the every day 
work of the school room; must see 
that prescribed courses of study are 


intervals for instruction and consulta- 
tion; in a word, supervision must 
stand responsible to boards of educa- 
tion, and to the people for efficient 
schools, 


— 
+> 


Teaching English. 








“It is not enough to speak, but to speak true.” 
—SHAK. 


N order to teach any language, 

minds must meet. The same word 
and the same sentence must mean the 
same thing to both teacher and pupil. 
Language is the expression of mental 
acts and emotions by means of words. 
Teaching English depends on giving 
pupils an opportunity to express their 
thoughts in correct English terms or 
forms. First, the pupil must have 
something to express; second, it 
must express that something in the 
correct form, 

“My words express my purpose. 
Loose thinking makes carelese ex- 
pression. There is a tendency to 
decoy the study of grammar. There 
is a time for all things—a time to 
study grammar. No teacher can 
teach English without a knowledge of 
grammar. Grammar deals with predi- 
cation; it might be called the science 
ot predication. The processes of the 
human mind are predications. The 
study of grammar is unraveling the 
processes of the human mind. 

The geologist, from the foot prints 
in the rock, reconstructs the extinct 
animal that made them. The printed 
page are the footprints of the pro- 
cesses of the mind. We can under- 
stand Shakespeare and Milton when 
we can unravel the processes of their 
minds as expressed in predicates. 
Every utterance of the child is a les- 
son in English. Words are, if the 
expression may be allowed, the rail- 
way track on which we run our trains 
of thought. The track must be 
adapted to the train, and the train 
to the track. Broad gauge cars 
will not run on narrow gauge 
tracks, nor narrow gauge trains on 
broad guage tracks. So language 
must be adapted to the thought. 

All teaching should aim to teach 
correct thinking. Correct thinking 
requires correct expression. Every 
recitation is a lesson in English and 


in English grammar. 
J.N. DAvip. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Nov. 20, ’93. 





You will indeed find “The Preston 
Papers’’ to be as we state on page 14, a 
remarkable book! You will get your 
money back a good many times over 
by quietly loaning it to a certain 
school officer—who needs to take the 
prescription suggested after you have 
diagnosed his ‘‘case!” If the people 
knew what an improvement would 
be made in the school, they would 
give an exibition and secure a dozen 
copies to put into the library, and 
when this dozen copies were used up 
and read ‘‘all to pieces,’’ as they would 





carried into effect ; must have author- 


ity to call teachers together at stated 


dozen! Ot course this Journal would go 
along too to re-inforce the good work. 
“‘ThePreston Papers,’’ are, so to speak, 
“sweetners.’’ Look over page 14, and 
see how many topics are treated of 
in the “Preston Papers.” It is a 
“‘treat,’”’ too, that will make its advent 
into your school, district memorable. 
A new light will dawn, a new liber- 
ality will be exhibited in school 
matters where ‘‘The Preston Papers”’ 
are read and circulated. 


— 
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An Attractive State Report. 








“Report speaks goldenly to his age 
—SH 


“HE Kansas City Times says: 
“The forty third report of the 
State Superintendent of Public 
Schools of Missouri has attracted 
more attention throughout the United 
States than any other similar docu- 
ment ever issued from the State de- 
partment at Jefferson City. More 
educational journals have copied long 
extracts from it, and commented fa- 
vorably upon them, than from any 
other like publication that has ap- 
peared from any department of edu- 
cation since Horace Mann’s famous 
reports, made forty years ago. 

“The report contains less than two 
hundred pages, and the written mat- 
ter which has done so much to adver- 
tise the Missouri public school system, 
covers just sixty pages, yet these sixty 
pages, under the head of ‘general dis- 
cussion,’ are crowded with argu- 
ments,. suggestions and telling state- 
ments well illustrated, and put in 
such simple language, that any one 
who reads is compelled to a4mit the 
force of the arguments set forth. 

‘Under two heads, ‘Investment’ 
and ‘Organization,’ his plea for edu- 
cational progress hinges. All agen- 
cies and instrumentalities employed 
and put forth, whether by teachers or 
the public, will naturally fall under 
the head of investment, and organiza- 
tion consists in linking together these 
functions so as to secure the best re- 
turns for the investment employed. 

‘‘No newspaper article can give even 
a synopsis of his arguments, but every 
intelligent citizen in the State should 
read the report of 1892, prepared by 
Hon. L. E. Wolfe, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. It is such a docu- 
ment as every citizen of the State will 
be proud of.”’ | 


THE necessity for vigorous work in 
inaugurating the ‘Reading Circle’’ 
will be gathered from the following 
statement from the last report of 
Secretary Hine, of Connecticut, of a 
school where 

A boy, age 16, never read a book. 

A boy, age 14, never read a book. 

A boy, age 12, “McGinty’s Twins.”’ 

That the schools ought to introduce 
the best literature, though other sub- 
jects may be obliged to yield some- 
thing of their ‘‘exclusive claims is be- 
ing urged on all sides of us.’’ 

There is a growing responsibility 
resting upon our teachers for vigorous 





Tus fractional postal currency 
would be furnished at its face value 
without the formality or expense now 
necessary to get a postal note. There 
are branches of business involving 
small transactions which would be 
greatly aided by such currency for in- 
closing in letters. Let us have it 
without delay. Write to your mem- 
ber of congress urging this. 


(a 


Five Highest Awards. 





“Held precious in the world’s esteem.” 
—SHAK. 


HE educational exhibits at the 

World’s Fair were so extensive 
that the judges have only just had 
time to report upon the largest group , 
group 149. Nosingle exhibit in that 
group, nor in all the educational dis- 
plays in the White City, attracted 
more attention nor excited more inter- 
est than that of Scientific Temperance 
Instruction in the public schools. The 
exhibiter, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of 
Boston, has just been informed that 
this exhibit had been assigned five 
highest awards. 

1. For legislation requiring physio- 
logical temperance instruction in pub- 
lic schools in 44 states and territories 
of the United States, in Canada and 
in Sweden. 

2. For graded series of text-books 
on this subject in the English lan- 
guage. 

3. For translations of these books 
now in use in five different languages. 

4. For methods of school-room work 
in this science. 

5. For exhibit of pupil-work in this 
branch from various states in the 
United States. 





A man that seeks truth and loves it 
must be reckoned precious in any hu- 
man society. 





STATE SUPERINTENDENT WOLFE, full 
of an earnest impulse and sympathy 
for our teachers, finds out a way of 
help of doing somewhat more to make 
our common school system more 
effective. He stated the thought that 
dwelt in his own and many other 
minds—he has made a beginning; he 
asks the 11,000 teachers to make 
“strenuous efforts” to bring his sug- 
gestions to the notice and action of 
the taxpayers—not for himself—Oh 
no! but for the help of the teachers, 
the help of the pupils, the help of the 
people, so as to insure results for all 
this “inyestment” of money and of 
time, of school houses and school 
furniture. Yes, “strenuous efforts”? 
this inventor suggests should be 
made for improvements, for enlarge- 
ments, for the widening out of this 
path to intelligence, safety, power. 
Our 11,000 teachers in the State of 
Missouri, and other thousands of 
teachers in other States, too, will do 
well to give earnest heed to these wise, 








be soon, they would put in another 


work in this direction. 


tender, helpful words. 
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WE ought to do our teachers the 
justice in ali the States to arrange for 
their prompt and liberal payment at 
the end of each month as other em- 
ployes of the county and State are 
paid? The taxes should be levied in 
all the states to defray the necessary 
expenses of maintaining the schools a 
year in advance. This can be accom_ 
plished easily by a little wise fore- 
thought and wise action on the part of 
our school officers. We owe this jus- 
tice to our teachers. 


a en 

“TINGLING to her very finger tips’’ 
with delight, is thereport made by one 
of the older pupils after reading “The 
Preston Papers’’, Yes, the teacher 
said, if you like it, so well we will use 
it for a “reading book.” She had to 
put a veto on that, however, after one 
trial, because she could not get the 
rest of the school to do anything but 
listen. How much the pupils like a 
glimpse at real life. ‘The Preston 
Papers, give them glimpses on every 
page, nay more, draw a full length 
portrait now and then of what a 
teacher, a school and school officer 
ought to do and to be. 

Yes, the great charm and worth 
and wealth of ‘‘The Preston Paper’’ 
consist in pointing out clearly the 
remedy for such defects as exist in 
our schools. See page 14. 


Moving On and Up. 








“JT could be well moved.”—SHAKE. 

HE teachers and the tax-payers 

of Texas are rejoicing in the 
prosperity of the state, the growth of 
public sentiment in favor of a more 
liberal and efficient system of com- 
mon schools for the better education of 
the masses. 

The system has been fairly tested, 
and it has proved to bein this State, 
as in Other States, competent to edu- 
cate the people at the least possible 
expense. Texas has drawn thousands 
of the best educators from other States 
too, on account of its magnificent 
school fund, its climate, its inex- 
haustable resource and the hospitality 
with which it welcomes the best in 
our new civilization. 

A large and enthusiastic meeting 
of the Central Texas, Middle Texas 
and South Texas Teachers’ ‘Associa- 
tions met in Houston, with the Gal- 
veston teachers, in joint session, for 
the discussion of educational questions 
vital to all the schools in the State. 
The Executive Committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association, with State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
Carlisle President, also met. Galves- 
ton submitted a proposition offering 
to donate to the teachers of Texas a 





block of ground near the beach if 
within a year the teachers would erect 
upon it a $20,000 building and make 
Galveston permanent headquarters. 
The matter after full discussion, was 
referred to the State Association for 
final action. 





Dr. J. BALDWIN, of the State Uni- 
versity of Texas, says in regard to the 
use of the blackboard: The skilliul 
teacher uses it in all recitations. 
In language and grammar the exer- 
cises are written on the board, and 
sentences are diagrammed and parsed 
on the board. In geography maps 
are drawn on the blackboard and 
Jessons outlined. In reading, words 
are spelled and defined ; inflection, 
emphasis, pitch, force and quality of 
voice are marked. But it is needless 
to enumerate. The qualified teacher 
will no more attempt to teach without 
ample blackboard surface, than the 
farmer will attempt to farm without 
a plow. 


es 





Our teachers need more tools to 
work with in the school room. We 
hope our school officers will remember 
that the most eminent, experienced 
and practical educators we have, say 
it is a fact that with a set of outline 
maps, an eight inch globe and a black- 
board, a teacher can instruct a class 
of twenty or thirty more effectively 
and profitably, and doitin less time, 
than he would expend upon a single 
pupil without these aids. In other 
words, a teacher will do twenty or 
thirty times as much work in all 
branches of study with these helps, 
as he can without them—a fact which 
School Boards should act upon with- 
out delay. 





TEACHERs owe it to their pupils in 
all schools, to their patrons, and to 
themselves, to secure every facility to 
accomplish the most work possible 
within a given time. These facts 
should be urged upon the attention of 
school officers until every school is 
amply supplied with blackboards all 
around the room, asetof outline maps, 
charts, reading charts, a set of physio 
logical, an eight inch globe, crayons, 
erasers, @ Magnet, with which to teach 
whole classes at once. 


ONE cannot read “The Preston 
Papers” without feeling that the wide- 
awake, enthusiastic little principal of 
School No. 4 drew her pay rightalong, 
hourly and daily; and that the 
monthly stipend from the ‘‘Board”’ 
was the smallest part of it, though it 
is a source of satisfaction to be able to 
state that in this instance, as in all 
others of such work, her ability, en- 
thuiasm and devotion were amply 
recognized in cash. The book contains 
144 pages, in large, clear type, bound 
in handsome cloth covers, with gold 
stamp. See page 14 for full par- 
ticulars. 





Srate Supt. WoLre states plainly 
why our teachers can afford to make 
greater professional investment, it will 
enable them to command increased 
compensation for more efficient ser- 
vices. He shows also why tax-payers 
can afford to pay larger salaries to 
teachers ; because these teachers ren- 
der them better service. The univer- 
sal law of compensation reigns su- 
preme. No one should hesitate to 
invesi in his profession. 


eee 


A Book. 


T this day, when of the making 

of many books there is no end, 

it is a noteworthy event to take up 

one and find init an inspiration ; to 

feel oneself, during the reading of it, 

tingling all over, as it were, with new 

ideas. Such has been our experience 

with a book by Walter Pater, his 

latest, we think, on Plato and Pla- 
tenisur.* 

Mr. Pater is well Known as a ripe, 
classical scholar, and as a writer of 
acknowledged position. He is equally 
remarkable as the happy possessor of 
a style which can be characterized 
scarcely otherwise than limpid. It is 
particularly fitting that so eminent a 
stylist should have chosen for his sub- 
ject the personality and the product 
of that great master of style, Plato. 

In this respect there is a great re- 
semblance between master and disci- 
ple. In both, the easy flowing move- 
ment of the medium is deceptive. 
We imagine ourselves grasping the 
thought without effort, or worse, that 
there is little thought to grasp. We 
do not proceed tar under this halluci- 
nation, however, until we discover 
that we have lost our way and are 
forced to retrace it, not a few steps 
only, but to the very starting point. 
Plato is not for dandlers nor is Pater’s 
book on Plato, 

This little yolume is so unpretend- 
ing in appearance and its very short 
pretace—to the effect that it had been 
written as a series of lectures for de- 
livery to some young students of 
philosophy, and is now printed in the 
hope of interesting a larger number— 
is so modest that its philosophical 











character might easily be doubted. 
But this is not one more narrative 
account of Plato and his leading doc- 
trines. It is, on the contrary, an 
effort, in our opinion an eminently 
successful one, to give the contents of 
the Platonic philosophy shorn of its | 
eristic. | 

Almost at the outset Mr. Pater con- | 
siders the “three methods of criti-| 
cism by which all speculative opinion | 
whatever may be conducted, the dog- | 
matic, the eclectic or syncretic, and 
the historical,” and deliberately | 
chooses the last, ‘the one essentially | 
philosophical.” This method he de-| 
scribes as the one which bids us re- 
place the doctrine or system we are 
busy with, as far as possible, in the 








group of conditions, intellectual, sa- 


which are unknoWable. 


cred, material, amid which it was 
actually produced, if we would really 
understand it. This he proceeds to 
do, not by cataloguing the various 
works of Plato and giving to each its 
place in a complex system, but by 
considering, as the very centre of the 
Platonic philosophy, Plato himself, 
His personality, his environment, his 
friends, his teachers, Socrates, the 
Sophists, of whom he was the con- 
stant enemy, though he had it in him 
to be greatest among them; his prede- 
cessors, especially Heraclitus, Parme- 
nides, Pythagoras, their influence 
upon him and the position each occu- 
pies in his system, are all touched 
upon ; but the culminating excellence 
of the work lies in the insight, which 
is the keynote of the book, that Plato, 
though an Athenian, an Ionian by 
nature, by education, by all his rich 
and varied sensibilities; by his rea- 
son, or rather because of his reason, 
was @ Dorian. 

Though the other dialogues are fre- 
quently mentioned and _ extracts 
quoted, for all purposes of illustration 
the Repu blic is made to do duty. In- 
deed, from Mr. Pater’s standpoint, 
though he does not commit himself to 
so ungraceful a thing as a comparison, 
the Republic is the crowning work of 
its author. That the centrifugal forces 
of that wonderful Hellenic life would 
lead swiftly and surely to its total dis- 
solution, such a mind as Plato’s must 
have foreseen, and he made a manful, 
but fruitless, effort to stay the torrent 
by reversing the movement. In this 
vain hope Mr. Pater supposes him to 
have written the Republic; to have 
sought, by this formal product, to 
stay, as codes had done before in 
Greece, the mobility of his time. 

It is rare now to find a man who 
does not believe in evolution. De- 
velopment is the ‘“‘solvent word” 
which explains, or seeks to explain, 
the universe. It we ask out of what 
has all this multiplicity of forms de- 
veloped, the answer is easy and in- 
stant, out of the primordial germ. But 
the germ? Oh, that is not given us to 
know—in the future, perhaps; but 


| even if we should never know, we 


must expect as much. There are 
some questions which in their nature 
cau never be answered ; some things 
But this isa 
which can be answered, 
though it can never be answered ina 
merely material sense. Nor can evo- 
lution itself be explained in a merely 
material way. If we begin with the 
germ and follow its unfolding, step by 
step, into the universe of forms, we 
shall find that, in order to its unfold- 
ing, it must possess an essential spark 
which is not akin to anything which 
we call matter; which no analysis can 
detect in matter, but without which, 
matter is dead, motionless and in- 
effectual. We may call this spark by 
no more immaterial a name than life. 
The fact remains that it is not gener- 


ated by, but itself generates, the germ 


question 
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—dynamically it is the germ. It is 
life in its utmost tension. 

Germ is a name; the thing itself is 
unknowable. The strongest micro- 
scope that has ever been invented 
shows us none but organized forms. 
No one has ever seen, will ever see, a 
germ; itisanidea. Yet every scien- 
tist, every layman, who accepts evolu- 
tion, accepts the germ. How does it 
happen we are so ready to believe in 
the immeasurably smal], the immeas- 
urably distant, and hesitate to place 
our trust in the immeasurably great, 
the immeasurably near? How is it 
we believe in life and fail to believe in 
Life? Germ implies organization ; 
centrifugal implies centripetal; evolu- 
tion implies involution. 

There is never one; there are always 
two; each bent upon becoming, upon 
losing itself in the other, beca se their 
truth, the whole sum of their possi- 
bilities, is alone to be found in their 
union. Old Heraclitus was right— 
“All is in a flux.’’ Nothing is still. 
We cry out for rest; but there is no 
rest. ‘People wish to be settled, but 
only so far as they are unsettled is 
there any hope for them,” says our 
American seer. Man, the microcosm, 
is atrue picture of the universe; no 
one state contents him long. 
sits at home with himself, he longs for 
company; in the world he hungers for 
his own hearthstone and the close 
drawn blinds. 

This contradiction Pater points out 
to us in the Hellenic life. We are ac- 
customed to think of the Athenian as 


the ideal Greek; but read the chap- 


ter, Lacadaeman, and you will swear 


that the Spartan is the true work of 
art,and bow down in adoration of his 
austere beauty. Athenian and Spar- 
ton, Ionian and Dorian, they have 
stood as types for everything we pos- 
sess, in philosophy, in literature, in 
art; they do duty here again for those 
two elements in man, the masculine 
Those two ele- 
ments which, in varying proportion, 
are found in every human being; self- 
ess, tenacity of purpose, and cohe- 
s10n a8 opposed to forgetfulness of self 
altruism, the many-sided genius, the 
all-embracing lover, looks with hun- 
gry eyes at introverted, introspective 
Sparta and makes her the model for 


and the feminine. 


his Perfect City. 
GERTRUDE GARRIGUES. 


*Plato and Platonism, by Walter Pater, Fellow 
Brasenose College. Macmillan & Co., New York 


and London, 1893. 





A GOOD many people get stranded 
on prudence and never attain wisdom; 


better dare more and do m re. 


es 


LET us show a little more energy 
and zeal in the pursuit of needed and 
desired measure to insure success in 


all our schools. 
a te 


NOTHING seems able to disconcert 
State Superintendent Wolfe in his|vital and shall 
efforts to help both the teachers and 


the people. 


Is it a fact that people are so infatu- 
ated that they like sugar plums rather 
than truth in regard to what needs 
to be done for education in all these 
States? 





FRoM Little, Brown & Company, of 
Boston, we have ‘‘The Life of Wm. 
Shakespeare,’’ copied from the best 
sources without comment, by Daniel 
Wilder. This work seems to have 
been compiled to meet the want of a 
briefand accurate biography of Shakes- 
peare. 

We doubt whether this volume will 
quite satisfy the rapidly increasing 
number of readers of this chief of all 
the poets hitherto; the greatest in 
tellect, who, in our recorded world, 
has left record of himself in the way 
of literature. 

Carlyle says: ‘‘On the whole I know 
not such power of vision, such a fac- 
ulty of thought, if we take all the 
characters of it, in any other man.’’ 
Emerson, too, said that Shakespeare 
had such power of vision that ‘the 
could divide the mother’s part from 
the father’s part in the face of the 
child. 

This ‘Life,’ of course, disposes of 
the following item in his will about 


it he the ‘second best bed: “I gyve unto 


my wife my second best bed, with the 
furniture’—to the satisfaction of Mr. 
Wilder. 

As early as 1609, a writer, ina criti- 
cism on one of his plays, says: ‘So 
much and such savored salt of witte 
isin his commedies, that they seeme 
for their height of pleasure to be 
borne in that sea that brought forth 
Venus.”’ 

When, then, the oldest college pres- 
identin the United States criticised 
us somew hat sharply for our frequent 
quotations from Shakespeare, we turn 
and find these strong men among the 
strongest, saying: ‘‘He is an eye to us 
all; a blessed, heaven-sent Bringer of 
Light,’’ we felt that we were render- 
ing our teachers a permanent service 
in thus introducing them to such a 
teacher! As you see, Shakespeare 
illustrated that quality of mind and 
work which not only made him great, 
but which will make any and all great 
who use it to the extent this poet used 
it.’ Perfect, more perfect than any 


in this: he discerns, knows as by in- 
stict, what conditions he works under, 
what his materials are, what his own 


that will suffice ; it is deliberate illu- 


tellect, in short. 


nessed, will construct a narrative, 
what kind of picture and delineation 


you could get of what intellect is in 
the man. Which circumstance is 
stand prominent, 
which unessential fit to be suppressed. 
To find out this, you task the whole 





other man, we may call Shakespeare 


force and its relation to them is. It 
is not a transitory glance of insight 


mination of the whole matter; itisa 
comely, seeing eye, a great, clear in- 
How a man, of 
some wide thing that he has wit- 


he will give of it, is the best measure 


force of insight that is in the man. 
He must understand the thing. Ac- 
cording to the depth of his under- 
standing will the fitness of his answer 
be.” 

Suppose, now, our teaching was done 
on that basis, or our editing and re- 
porting our pleading, our legislating 
in State and in national affairs, 

We thank Mr. Wilder for giving us, 
however brief, ‘“‘The Life of Shakes- 
peare,’’ and urge all to become better 
acquainted with this ‘‘blessed, heaven- 
sent bringer of light.” 


>~s 
ps 





THE Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany has contributed to the St. Louis 
High School Library the following 
publications by Dr. Paul Carus: 1. 
‘Primer of Philosophy,’’ cloth, pp. 
202. 2. “The Religion of Science,”’ 
stiff paper, pp. 103. 3. ‘Science, A 
Religious Revelation,” paper, pp. 21. 
4, ‘tPhilosophy of the Tool,’ stiff 
paper, pp. 24. 5. ‘Our Need of Phil- 
osophy; An Appeal to the American 
People,” paper, pp. 14. 
In these works Dr. Carus utters, 
with his well-known clearness and 
frankness, what seem to him to be the 
fundamental factors of truth and 
especially in those aspects most vital 
to man. Avowedly elementary it 
would be unfair to expect from such 
writings more than suggestions of 
what the fundamental problems are, 
and the clews to the solution of those 
problems as they appear to the author. 
Vigorous and fearless, even radical, in 
his utterances, no one need be in doubt 
as to what Dr. Carus has in mind. 
And one need not agree with what 
Dr. Carus says in order to get stimulus. 
and benefit from reading his books. 
From the same publishers came al- 
so The Open Court and The Monist, 
the former a weekly journal, the latter 
a quarterly magazine. Dr. Carus is 
the editor of both, and of course both 
are characterized by the same fear- 
less handling of vital problems as are 
the books mentioned above. The last 
(October) number of the Monist must 
prove especially interesting to those 
who have kept in touch with the 
various phases through which the 
doctrines of natural selection have 
been passing since Damus’ time. 





PuPILs in the schools in pursuit of 
their studies, should there be taught 
the dignity and necessity of labor, and 
its vital relations to all human excel- 
lence and progress, the evils of indo- 
lence, tue absurdity of the present 
fashion for eity life, and the wide- 
spread aversion to manual labor. 

A practical knowledge of some in- 
dustrial pursuit is an important ele- 
ment in intellectual culture. 





WeE cannot anchor down things in 
this world any more, and he who 
tries todo this wastes both time and 
effort. We must move on and up or get 
out of the way. 


“The rose of sunset folds its glory up 





A Literary Center. 





T. LOUIS has long been regarded 

as a sort of literary oasis in the 

great West. After one leaves New 

York it is the first point where the 

thought centers that literature and 

letters have established a home. Once 

this was not the case, even at St. 

Louis, but 25 years ago, when Dr. Wm. 

T. Harris was Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools in that city, a group of 
notable men and women began the 
study of Plato and Hegel. Dr. Har- 
ris was at the head of this company, 
although several German gentlemen, 
at once scholars and thinkers, were 
associated with him in his studies. 
The mouthpiece of this new school of 
culture was the Journal of Specula- 
tive Philosophy, which was started 
by Dr. Harris and to which the friends 
of this movement contributed. Among 
them the chief literary representative 
was Mr. Denton J. Snider, who, dur- 
ing the last 12 years, has been en- 
gaged in interpreting the deep things 
of lifeand art, as they are found in 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare and 
Goethe, to the intellectual necessities 
of his fellow-citizens. Mr. Snider has 
been a wandering scholar, and has 
disseminated in a great many of the 
cities and towns of the Northwest the 
beginnings of intellectual culture, as 
he has expounded to intelligent but 
comparatively uneducated people the 
truths and principles of life which he 
has found in what he calls the ‘‘Lit- 
erary Bibles” of the world. If the 
brilliant company of scholarly and 
thoughtful men and women once 
gathered at St. Louis is now scattered, 
it is because they have entered upon 
special fields of usefulness in’ other 
directions ; but they gave St. Louis a 
reputation for philosophy and letters 
and general culture which not even 
Chicago, with its university and its 
fair and its growing reputation as a 
publishing center, can take away.— 
Boston Herald. 


— 
a 


Don’t despair over the discrepency 
between the place held and the place 
merited. The world must have the 
person of merit, else it will perish. 

oneal lames a ay 

Is there not a sharp, clear power of 
vision backed up by a resolute power 
of action in State Superintendent 
Wolfe? Is he not capable of ascertain- 
ing what needs to be done, and is he 
not competent to do? Has any other 
state in the Union gathered in such a 
proportion of her instructors to be in- 
structed? What this state needs is 
sun-clear to him,;and he will have it 
accomplished, too. Is not this purpose 
precisely the best, wisest, the one to 
be followed cheerfully and without 
hesitation? We think so. We advise 
\this. We shall do what we can to help 
in this direction. 


*eee 


THE worth of words spoken or 
iwritten depends, afte all, on the 











To burst again from out the heart of dawn.” 


I windoun that resides in them, 
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ARE the funds on hand,— and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? If not, would it not be an act 
of both justice and good sense to ar- 
range this matter in al/ the States, so 
that the money necessary to defray 
the expenses of the school be provided 
for in advance. It is just as well— 
nay, it is vastly better and more just 
to do this than to have the individual 
teacher bear the expense of this de- 


lay. Can we not inaugurate a needed | 


reform in this respect? We think it 
ought to be done and that it can be 
done. 


~~ 
s<¢ 


THE fractional currency in circula- 
tion some years ago as money, was 
very convenient for mailing, what- 
ever may have been the objection to 
it, and we need it again. We hope 
every teacher in the United States 
will write without delay to their mem- 
bers of congress urging them to pass 
this bill early. 








Iris no easy task to convince the 
army of taxpayers that quality pays 
in the selection of a school site, school- 
house, school furniture, and school 
appliances; that the well-trained 
teacher is the cheapest. It can be 
done though ; it is being done in this, 
as well as in other states. 





_ 
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We Are Interested. 





“To apprehend thus 
Draws up a profit from all things we see.” 
—SHAK. 


ROF. J. D. BITTENGER, Super- 
intendent of schools of Fulton, 
Ill., runs a strong, practical, interest- 
ing educational column in the Fulton 
Journal. The editor has the good 
sense to see that such a column helps 
his paper in all directions. The 
teachers create all the time a growing 
constituency for the newspapers in all 
the states. 

The editor of this column in the 
Fulton Journal publishes a program 
of six lectures to be delivered under 
the direction ot the teacher of the 
Cottonwood schoo]. We publish it 
with pleasure because we are inter- 
ested in it. 

Further, we beg leave to suggest 
that about 200,000 teachers in the 
United States would find it to bea 
good thing to interest themselves and 
their patrons in these topics suggested 
by arranging without delay for a simi- 
lar course. 

It would give the teachers a chance 
to state what they are doing and com- 
pare their work and its results with 


| that of others. Here is the way Mr. 


Bittenger puts it: 

The head of the Cottonwood school, 
Mr. Moyer, is making a move in the 
right direction. A program of six 
lectures and a joint discussion has 
been arranged for the entertainment 
of the public. Perhaps you are inter- 
ested in the program. 

To which profession or occupation is | 
the world most indebted, the Minis- 


| 
| 





try, Legal, Medical, Teaching, Agri- 
culture or Manufacturing? 


Falton, Lllinois. 


Morrison, Illinois. 
The Medical.—C. A. Griswold, Fal- | 
ton, Illinois. ‘ | 


The Teaching.—W. A. Pratt, Morri- | 
son, Illinois. 





Ustick, Illinois. 
ton, Illinois. 


many important interests, and, if 
rightly handled, will prove to be very 
iustructive. By all means let us mul- 
tiply such lectures. 
a ee 

WELL, yes, we have read “The 
Preston Papers’’ more than once, more 
than twice, and we confess here and 
now to feeling a—a—tender sentiment 
towards the author of them. Nothing 
need be said about this publicly, but 
we are going tosend acertain old bach- 
elor, member of a school board, to see 
if he cannot see things in a light a | ttle 
brighter, and be a a little more liberal 
in both his views and his money too, 
for school purposes. 





as 
es 


THE estimated value of school build- 
ings and grounds in Illinois amounts 
to $27,833,249; value of libraries, $237,- 
327; value of school apparatus, 
$466 388. 





THE highest monthly wages paid 
to male teachers in Illinois was $280; 
to female teachers, $250. The average 
monthly wages paid to male teachers, 
$55.55; to female teachers, $45.31. 
That does very well. We ought to 
make the average wages $50 in all the 
States; and by unity of effort on the 
part of teachers we shall hope to 
make the school terms at least nine 
months. In many places the schools 
are in session ten months. There is 
steady progress made all along the 
line. 





How our teachers train the pupils 
and the people too—to turn possibili- 
ties into acquisitions, material, mental 
and moral. 





YEs, to the mean eye all things are 
mean and trivial. Small criticism be- 
gets smallness and meanness. Let us 
rise above this and be strong to do 
and to dare. 





A Strong Appeal. 





**Indeed, it’s true.” 
—SHAK,. 


BOUT one hundred and fifiy of | 


the county superintendents and 
other leading educators of Illinois 
signed the following strong appeal to 
School Directors to provide proper 
“tools to work with in the school 
room”’ for ali teachers, ‘‘The under- 
signed, County Superintendents and 


| the room ; 


AN UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY; 

A SET oF OUTLINE Maps, and 

A Goop GLOBE. 

These tools are to the teacher what 


| Where the money is.”’ 


School Funds. 





| ‘Go, pre: ently inquire, and so will T, 
—SHAK, 
N Illinois the amount of school 
money from all sources, placed to 
the credit of the districts, and subject 


| to the orders of the school boards last 

year, was $15,307,757.07; the amount 
| of the permanent township fund was 
| $11,007,689.58 ; the interest on the per- 
| manent fund that was collected and is 
| included above, was $642,227.87. 


Teachers of Illinois, call the attention | gym of $47,877.27 was reported as past 
The Minietry—Rev. F. 8. Arnold, | of school directors to the great need | que but not collected. 


| of furnishing every school with plenty | 
The Legal.—Hon. F. D. Ramsey,|of Goop BLACKBOARDS, all around | fy) custodian of the school funds of 
. ‘the township in this State. When his 


|bond has been examined ahd ap- 
| proved by the township trustees and 


The 


The township treasurer is the law- 


the county superintendent of schools, 
it becomes the duty of the county su- 


Agriculture.—A. N. Abbott, Esq., the sledge-hammer is to the black- perintendent to have it recorded in the 


| smith, the saw to the carpenter, or | circuit clerk’s office, and to file it in 


| 
| 


This course, you see, covers a good | 


Manufacturing.—J. H. Breese, Ful- | the plow to the farmer. 


Therefore, no district, however 
poor, can afford to do without these 
necessary helps. 

With Blackboar 4s, Outline Maps, 
and Globe, any teacher can do from 
two to ten times as much work, in 
quantity, and tenfold better work in 
quality. 

The immediate use of these much- 
needed implements can not be too 
strongly urged upon all school officers 
and teachers, because they are as es- 
sential to the success and prosperity 
of the school as the desks and seats 
in the schoo] house. 

Reason demands these implements 
in the school-room as potently as 
necessity calls for the axe, the plow 
and the hoe upon the farm. 

These things are not only invalu- 
able, but are absolutely necessary to 
the success of the school. 

In fact the school law says (Sec. 43 
and 48), that directors shall provide 
the necessary articles for all schools.”’ 

This is a wise, timely and profitable 
provision of the school-law, too, and 
should be acted upon without delay. 





o<o 


HEAVEN’S invisible justice against 
earth’s visible force seems far off, but 
it alone is strong, for justice is eternal, 
but force exhausts itself. The real 
hero sees through the show of things 
to the substance. The far sight of 
justice wins permanently. 


ooo so 





SomE of our teachers will begin to 
realize one of these days that it is not 
only a great personal Joss to them- 
selves, but a criminal forsaking of 
duty to hold the word—that should 
be spoken—in him, silent; that ma- 
terial furnished to his hand should 
be reproduced in the local papers. In 
other words, the suggestions of State 
Superintendent Wolfe should be fol- 
lowed by all teachers to make “‘stren- 
uous efforts,” to enlighten and con- 
vince the people that intelligence is 





safety—worth all it costs. 


his own office. And when the county 
superintendent has filed the bond he 
must, on demand, give the township 
| treasurer a written statement certify- 
ing that his bond has been approved 
and filed, and that he is entitled to 
the care and custody, on demand, of 
all moneys, bonds, mortgages, notes 
and securities, and all books, papers, 
property of every description, belong- 
ing to the public schools of the town- 
ship. The law makes it the duty of 
the township treasurer to demand, to 
receive, and safely to keep, according 
to law, all moneys, books and papers 
of every description, belonging to his 
school township; and it is the duty of 
the township board to cause all 
moneys for the use of the township 
and districts to be paid to the town- 
ship treasurer, who is constituted and 
declared to be the only lawful depos- 
itary and custodian of all township 
and district school funds. 


— 
<> 


Look over the list of subjects treated 
of in The Preston Papers on page 14. 
Are you up onall these topics? What 
a world of work there is to be done by 
most of our teachers in the education 
of the school officers, as well as the 
pupils! Can’t do much without a 
good, liberal, progressive, intelligent 
school board. The Preston Papers 
show the teacher just how to secure 
this desirable result. See page 14. 








Ir is too bad to havesomany young, 
enthusiastic teachers handicapped in 
their work by an illiberal, non-pro- 
gressive school board. ‘‘The Preston 
Papers’’ show you how to remedy this 
defect. See page 14 for full partic- 
ulars. 





BETTER schools, better returns from 
the ‘investment’’ made—these are 
the things which vitally concern State 
Superintendent Wolfe. These are the 
things he is speaking of to thousands 
of the tax-payers, as well as teachers. 
Speaking in tones, too, that the whole 
state will hear. That other states, 
too, are hearing. 
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WE OUGHT now, to do our teachers 
the justice to arrange the finances so 
as to pay them promptly at the end of 
each month, as other county and state 
officers are paid? Don’t you think so 
too? 


— 
> 


CAN we not, by a little wise fore- 
sight, arrange the finances so as to 
have the money on hand in advance 
to defray the necessary expenses of 
the school in all the States. When 
this amount is scattered over all the 
taxable property of the school district 
the sum is so small no tax-payer would 
be able to compute the amount of his 
individual taxes, but the teacher is 
often obliged to carry, as an individ- 
ual, the whole burden arrising from 
this delay. Is it quite just to the 
teacher to ask this? Js it? Would 
any single tax-payer like to carry this 
burden alone? Why, then, should 
the teachers be asked to carry it? 
Are the teachers so rich that they are 
able generally todo this? Plainly, is 
it not a matter of simple justice to the 
teacher to relieve them of this bur- 
den? We think itis, and tiatit not 
only ought to be done, but by a little 
wise foresight it can be done. 





CIVILIZATION now demands skilled, 
intelligent labor. Occupations which 
require no skill, but only brute force, 
will necessarily be vacated by human 
hands. ‘The substitution of steam | 
power for hand Jabor has thrown 
thousands of workmen out of employ- 
ment, who had nothing but their mus- 
cle to pit against a steam engine. We 
need brain culture now more than 
ever, a8 well as hand culture. 





— 


THE “enthusiasm” of the Preston 
Papers becomes infectious. What on 
earth is so dangerous in our schools as 
a little enthusiasm! It is theruleand 
practice of some of these old back- 
woods, sole-leather school-keepers 
whenever they see a head to “hit it.’’ 
“The Preston Papers’’ don’t spend 
much time on this class; but it does 
“go for’ the old hide-bound, stingy, 
dilapidated committee-man. It takes 
their headsZoff with a scimitar, but 
they keep walking round just the 
same. They know just as much, and 
do just as much as if their heads were 
on! ‘The Preston Papers,’’ you see, 
are worth buying, reading, loaning. 
See page 14 just how to get them with 
this journal—a year, sent for $1.00, 
postpaid. Be careful your teacher, or 
pupil, or aschol officer gets hold of 
the Preston Papers. They will get some 
new ideas. Is there avything quite so 





dangerous as new ideas? Be careful! 


-|©on year”? with all our educational 





See page 14. 





THE North Carolina Teacher says: 
This is going to be the biggest year 
with, the Teachers’ Assembly, and 
next June will bring the largest and 
best attendance at Morehead City 
that the organization has ever en- 
joyed. As this has been an “‘off year” 
by reason of the World’s Fair and 
other attractions, so 1894 will be an 


interests concentrated at Morehead 
City. There are already being made 
contracts with some of the most 
prominent men of this country to be 
present at the session to entertain 
and instruct the vast crowd of teach- 
ers and their friends. Very few 
teachers will leave North Carolina 
next June for any purpose, but they 
will be at Morehead City in full force. 
er eee ee eee 

THE thirty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Iowa State Teachers’ Association 
will be held in Des Moines, Decem- 
ber 27, 28, 29, 1893. Stanley Hall, of 
Clark University, will lecture before 
the association on the 28th. 





‘Mark Twain, 
, Club,” in fact every page is alive, attractive, en- 





WHEN the people assemble for one ' 
object such is the contagion of intelli- | 
gence and goodness that they fre- 
quently find they can and do accom- 
plish other objects which depend | 
upon such a meeting together, but 
which alone they had scarcely thought | 
of. Our teachers do well to get 
the people together often, but they 
must be sure to have something | 
planned before hand to be accom-| 
plished. 

se ee ee ree 

Wuat is a weed? A plant whose vir- 
tues have not yet been discovered. A 
boy is more than a plant—whose vir- 
tues, strengths, possibilities and hero- 
isms have not yet been discovered— 
but he is worth cultivating Give him 
a chance in the best school practicable 
and give his sister a chance, too. They 
will both repay the cost. 


ae. 
o<c-e 





WILL the people, especially the 
heavy tax-payers, haul the school offi- 
cers over the coals if they are as liberal 
as they ought to be in school matters? 
Puta copy of ‘‘The Preston Papers’’ 
into the hands of these stingy people. 
It will cure ’em. 





No, you cannot say too much in be- 
half of our premium of ‘‘The Preston 
Papers” sent free to each subscriber. 
There is more good reading, more fun, 
more pathos, more sense and more 
help to teachers in this volume than 
in any other of equal size we ever 
came across. Our teachers are finding 
this out too, to their entire satisfaction 
and profit. It is a good investment. 
It wakes ’em up, it makes ’em happy. 
Intelligence, good cheer and good 
sense makes people liberal. We say 
it gently, of course, that there are 
school vfficers who need not only an 
in:usion but a bap ism—nay more, a 
baptism by immers.on iu these quali- 





ties! Add to your &c., &e—liberality!/ 


Literary. 


THE ARENA.—STANDS always 
fronting the sunrise—its brow wreathed with its 
glory and its power, its pages voicing courage- 
ously and constantly, the best thought of the 
prophets of progress. 

It counts patriotism as more than party, hu- 
manity more than creeds, and it has been the one 
review in all the world which has fully and fear- 
lessly given the cause of the industrial millions 
such a hearing and advocacy as to command at- 
tention. What gems and what a setting we have 
in the November issue from Gerald Massey’s 
poems. We are to have him as “‘poet,” ‘‘prophet” 
and ‘‘mystic.”” The new volume commencing 
with the December issue, promises to be equal to, 





if not superior to anything in the past. 

The Arena should be in the hands of all our 
reading clubs, The Arena Publishing Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


THE November number of St. Nich- | 


olas is a charming number inboth its matter and 
illustra'ions. Its ‘‘True Story of Nan” and 
‘Merry Thought,” “Tom Sawyer * broad,’’ by 
“A Member of the Harnessing 


tertaining and instructive. The absorption of 
*“‘Wide Awake” into St. Nicholas makes a per- 
manent enlarg:ment. And No. 1, Vol. 21 will not 
only hold all the old friends, but deservedly and 
certainly win, as it ought to do, hosts ot new 
ones. The Century Co., Union Square, N. Y. 


LITTELL’s LIVING AGE FoR 1894.— 

As a channel through which we receive the 
richest frults gleaned from the vast field of for- 
eign literature, theripest productions ot the most 
brilliant intellects, this standard weekly magazine 
stands before the literary world without a peer. It 
is an absolute necessity to every American 
reader. 

In addition to the productions of the leading 
British writers, The Living Age will publish 
during 1894 selected works of other noted Euro- 
pean authors, translated expressly for it. A story 
of thrilling interest, from the French of Paul 
Perret, willbe begun in the first January issue, 
which is the opening number of a new series, and 
begins the 200th volume of the magazine. Its pros- 
pectus for 1894 is well worth attention in selecting 
one’s reading matter for the coming year. 

Special and generous offers are made to new 
subscribers. Littell & Co., Boston, are the pub- 
lishers 


THE Popular Science Monthly for 
December, with its table of contents, comprising 
eighteen articles, some of them finely illustrated, 
appeals to the highest class of readers, and yet 
its discussions are of immediate practical valuc to 
all. Even scientific readers are interested in pic- 
tures and illustrations of topics discussed in this 
high-class magazine. In fact visible illustrations 
are demanded now in all departments from the 
kindergarten up through all grades of schools and 
all topics treated. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 





A Spelling Lesson, 


1. incurable. 26. balance. 
2. piteous. 27. palsy. 

8. rancid. 28. fathom. 
4. Nantucket. 29. recede. 

5. sacrifice. 30. Genesee. 
6. exorbitant. 31. canvas. 

7. politician. 82. peaceable. 
8. tenement. 33. hymnal. 
9. delineate. 34. soluble. 
10. roguish. 35. gossamer. 
1!. Harriet. 36. palace. 
12. preceding. 37. melon. 
13. loathe, 38. mosquito. 
14. gallery. 39. sparse. 
15. similar. 40. copy. 

16. nutritious 41. response. 
17. franchise. 42. legacy. 
18. Savannah. 43. pithy. 

19. abolish. 44, adverse 
20. niece. 45. stopped. 
21. parish. ‘6 physical. 
22. insipid. 47. seize. 

23. Tennessee. 48. heifer. 
24, immense. 49. Plymouth, 
25. endeavor. 60. perilous. 





WE are being admonished in a very 
emphatic way just now that the best 
political economy is the larger and 
broader culture of men. In these 
crises those who are not in and of 
themselves capable of thought and of 
new choices in the application of their 
talent and labor, are ruined. 





HARRIS’ PERMANENT CANCER CURE. 


j 00 CASH will be paid each and every 
s ™& teacher who will send us names and 
addresses of persons suffering with Cancer. $1.00 
for each name and address sent, payable when 
remedy is ordered. Cancers cured too, as can be 
proven by testimonials and references of profess- 
ors in medical colleges, catholic priests, protest 
tant ministers and medical doctors. Send 4 ces- 
stamps for books and testimonials. 

NO. B. HARRIS, } 
Box 58. 


Proprietor. § Eutaw, ALA. 





CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 

Thousands of New Pretty Designs Flowers, Fruits, 
seenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, Easels, Juveniles 
Vases, _——, Birds, Animals, Balloons, Anchors, &c. 
Prices for 12 cards; size 3x44 inches 8¢;-3'x5'4 12¢:- 
814x554 embossed 15¢;~4¢x6!4 20¢;-5%x7'¢ 35¢;-7x9 500 
All beautiful Reward and Gift Cards no two alike. 


Samples sent free to teachers. 
New Price List of School Supplies, Chromos, Plain, 
Embossed, Frosted, Silk-Fringed, Chromo Reward 
and Gift Cards, Reward, Gift, and Teachers’ Books, 
8) eakers, Dialogues, i air Aids, and few samples 

Cards free. All postpaid. Address, 


vhromo Rewar 
A. J. FOUCH, WARREN 


THE VERY BEST 


TRAIN SERVICE, 
AND MOST DIRECT ROUTE 
—-TO 
Toledo, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, 
Albany, New York, 
Boston, 
AND ALL OTHER 


EASTERN and NORTHEASTERN POINTS 


IS THE 


Toledo, St. Louis : Kansas CityR.R. 


**CLOVER LEAF ROUTE.”’ 
TICKET OFFICEs: 


505 Olive St., and Union Depot, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Jacksonville-Southeastern Line. 


THE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE BgE- 
TWEEN THE 


NORTH ano SOUTH. 


Now running through trains between ST. LOUIS 
and PEORIA, known as the 


‘Red Express.’ 


This road extends from PEORIA on the north to 
ST. LOUIS and MT. VERNON 
on the south, 


{ FROM 
HAVANA ro 
Springfield; 

AND FROM 
Mt. Vernonro 
Litchfield; 

AND FROM 
LITCHFIELD 10 
COLUMBIA, 


l On the Illinois River. 


This is the Popular Line between the NORTH 
and SOUTH, and has good connections for the 
EAST and WEST. 

Inquiries, either personal or by mail, cheerfully 
and promptly answered. 
F. L. THOMPKINS, 

Superintendent. 
R. M. ALLEN, A. N. MORTON 
Trav, Pass. Agent. Chief Clerk for Supt, 
E, P. JORDAN, vity Pass. & Ticket Agt. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 














Having 
Branches 





W. W. KENT, 
Gen, Pass. Agt 
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ARE the funds on hand,—and suffi- 
cient to pay the teachers each month 
as other State and county officers are 
paid? This should be looked after 
and provided for in all the States 
without further delay. 





Mississippi. 





“Thus far our position keeps 
course,” —SHAK. 


ON. J. R. PRESTON, State Su- 
perintendent of Mississippi, 
says: ‘The corps of teachers in this 
state are making steady advancement. 
Within the past two years the num- 
ber of first-grade teachers employed 
has increased 918. 

The amendment passed in 1890, con- 
stituting an examining board by the 
appointment of two practical teachers 
to act with the county superintendent 
in holding examinations, has given 
general] satisfaction, and greatly pro- 
moted the efficiency of this important 
work, 

The number of licensed teachers is 
very little in excess of the number 
actually required to teach the schools. 
This shows that the examining boards 
are performing their duties with 
commendable fidelity, and that they 
are selecting the best material at hand. 

In the past five years the number 
of teachers employed has increased 
1,484, or a little more than 23 per cent., 
while the number of first grade teach- 
ers has increased nearly 109 per cent., 
or more than four times as much. 

This rapid advancement is due in 
the main to the stimulating effect of 
the uniform system of examinations, 
and is a fair standard of measurement 
for the increased effectiveness of the 
public schools. 

It cannot be denied that too great 
laxity exists in some counties in ex- 
amining and grading teachers, and 
thatif this work were better done, 
and the law strictly complied with, 
the number in the two higher grades 
would be materially diminished. 

We must bear in mind, however, 
that every educational energy in the 
state has been tense during that 
period; that the demand for better 
teachers has become almost universal; 
that our colleges, high schools and 
private normal schools have bent their 
best efforts to meet the demand; that 
many qualified teachers have come to 
us from other states; that the State 
Teachers’ Association has met an- 
nually with an attendance ranging 
from 150 to 200, and three subordinate 
associations with attendance of from 
75 to 100 each—these associations, rep- 
resenting inthe aggregate about 500 


an upward 





| teachers; that the teachers have met 


monthly in 1,000 institutes and dis- 
cussed questions pertaining to their 
work. 

These agencies have wrought 
mightily in uplifting the teaching 
corps, and fully account for the grand 
advance they have made. 





The Country Schools. 





TATE SUPT. PRESTON says that 
the work before the Educators 
of the State of Mississippi to-day, is the 
development of the country schools. 
The separate school districts, the high 
schools and colleges are on advanced 
grounds where they can take care of 
themselves. They are centers of edu- 
cational activity. Their stimulating 
example and power will reach the re- 
motest rural districts, and largely 
assist in the development of their 
schools. . 

At least four-fifths of the children 
of the State receive in the country 
schools all the instruction they ever 
get. 

To make our country schools effec- 
tive is the educational problem to 
which our best efforts must be direct- 
ed. To do this the terms must be 
lengthened, better teachers must be 
employed, and parents must be 
aroused to the necessity of sending 
their children more regularly 
school. 

Public education has won the ap 
proval and endorsement of a great 
majority of the people of Miesissippi. 

The mass of our people are begin- 
ning in earnest to back the public 
school with their brains, their money, 
and their personal influeuce. 

The discovery has been made that 
through the well organized public 
school the best and cheapest educa- 
tion can be given, and the voice of the 
opponent is fast coming to be regarded 
as the futile fuss of the chronic 
grumbler. 

Not that our people are satisfied 
with what has been done or with 
what schools to-day are doing; but 
they have a well founded faith that 
public schools can be made the best, 
and that they are capable of making 
them £0. 

The people of our towns have taken 
the matter in hand ; the town schools 
are on the highway of prosperity. 

It remains for the people of the 
country to put their shoulders to the 
wheel ; when they do, the success of 
the rural school is assured. 

It is true, not only of Mississippi, 
but of even other States, that so soon 
as the people get to discern clearly 
the importance of a movement, they 
do infallibly set vigorously about to 
arrange it, facilitating and forward- 
ing it, and rest not till, in some ap- 
proximate degree, they have accom- 
plished their object. There comes to 
such people not ‘only the seeing eye 
but the understanding heart also. 

Get the man of intellect at the top 
of affairs ; get him and all is got; fail 
to get him, there is nothing yet got. 


to 





TALKING ABOUT MEMPHIS. 





The Chicago of the South. The tide 
of travel between St. Louis and Mem- 
phis is now turned to the CARIO 
SHort LINE and Illinois Central 
Route. Their newtrain leaving St. 
Louis at 7:50 p. m, daily, reaches 
Memphis at 8:20 a. m. next day, only 
twelve hours on the road; ene hour 
ahead of all other lines. No vexatious 
ferry transfers via this route. Pull- 
man buffet sleepers and parlor coaches 
run through. Ticket offices 217 North 
Fourth St. and Union Depot. 


_~--—0 Sse m 
FAST TIME TO THE SOUTH 
Your very wants anticipated. Your 
comfort, ease, pleasure and safety se 
cured by going South over the Cairo 
Short Line and Illinois Central R. R. 


TWOTRAINS DAILY, ST. LOUIS 
TO NEW ORLEANS. 


Leaving St. Louis 7:50 p. m., and 
reaching New Orleans at 8:40 p. m. 
the following day—24 hours and 50 
minutes; or leaving St. Louis 7:50 a. 
m. reaching New Orleans at 8:30 a. m. 
next morning—24 hours and 40 min- 
utes enroute. Only one night on the 
road. Pullman vestibuled sleeping 
car and through coaches. Ticket officer 
217 N. Fourth St, and Union Depot. 


SEVEN MAGAZINES IN ONE} 


ST. NICHOLAS 
FOR YOUNC FOLKS. 
af . ” . . 
Wide Awake” now Merged in it. 
Enlarged by 200 Additional 
Paces in the Volume. 
EVERYTHING ILLUSTRATED. 
OF ill publicatious for boys and girls, St. 
NICHOLAS, conducted by Mary Maples 
Dodge, is unquestionebly the best. It has been 
praised by the press and the people of two cen- 
tinents—its circulation is nnprecedented an ong 
magazines for young folks. Beginning with the 
number for November, 1893, it is enlarged by 
the ad of about 200 pages in the volume, 
and for 1 94 it will have the greatest program 
in its history, including 
A NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
brilliantly illustrated, describing the quadru 
ds of North Amcricaina popular way, by W. 
T. Hornaday, recently chief taxidermist of the 
U. S. National Museum. 
**TOM SAWYER ABROAD,”’ 
A Serial Story by Mark Twain. 
in which the great humorist’s famous crea- 
tions, ‘Tom Sawyer” and “*Huckleberry Finn,” 
visit the Eastern Hemisphere (in a flying ma 
A series on 
AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
by Brander Matthews, setting forth in clear and 
simple form the main biographical facts and 
the chief literary qualities of famous men in 
American literature, including Irving, Cooper, 
Bryant, Hawthorne, Kmerson, Lowell, etc. 


STORIES OF INDIA BY RUDYARD 
KIPLING 






chine) 


When Rudyard Kipling was a boy in India he 
used to read St. NICHOLAS, and now he takes 
his turnat bringing delight to the thousands of 


young folks who read ‘t to-day. He has written 
for St. NICHOLAS a series of remarkable stories 
of boy and girl life in the jungle and with ani- 


mals 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WILD LIFE. 
by Dr. Charles Eastman, a full-blooded Sioux 
Indian, and a graduate of a white man’s college 
(Dartmouth) a description of Indian life in 
camp and on the war path—described from the 
inside. A novelty in literature. 
PAPERS ON THE GOVERNMENT. 

How Money is made’”’ (the Mint), “‘How the 
Treasury is Guarded,’ ‘How the Government 
Promotes Ingenuity,” (the Patent-Office) ‘’The 
Dead-Letter Office,’ ‘With the West Point Ca- 
dets,”’ ‘How Armies Talk to Each Other,” “Life 
on a Man-of-War,”’ etc. 

SERIAL STORIES BY 

Howard Pyle, 

Frances Courtenay Baylor, 

James Otis, 
Mollie Elliot Seawell and 
The Author of ‘‘Lady Jane,’’ 
THE FAMOUS “‘BROWNIES,’’ 


Cox, will also be a feature of Sr. 
NICHOLAS. 


by Palmer 


Are you going to have St. NICHOLAS in your 
home in '94? New subscribers should begin with 


November. The price of St. NICHOLAS is $3.00 a 
year. Everything in it is illustrated. Subscribe 
through booksellers and newsdealers, or remit 


to the publishers by check, draft, money or ex- 
press order. Don’imiss the Christmas number. 


THE CENTURY CO., 83 E. 17th St, N.Y. 


Write for the ‘‘Minature St, Nicholas,’’—Free, 





'LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


which has rounded out its 














still maintains a standard of Literary Excel- 
lence excelled by no other periodical. A Weekly 
Magazine, it gives more than THREE AND 
A QUARTER THOUSAND double column 
octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming 
FOUR LARGE VOLUMES, filled with the ripest 
thought of 


The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


A Glance Into The New Year. 


A NEW SERIES. NEW SERIAL STORIES. 
COPYRIGHTED TRANSLATIONS. 


As heretofore, Tuk Livinc AGe will present 
in convement form a complete compilation of the 
world’s choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its 
Scope, Character, Comprchensiveness and Com. 
wee representing every department of 

nowledge and Progress. 

#9 Translations expressly for Tue Livine 
AGE and copyrighted will be a notable feature. 

Arrangements have been already made for Two 
Serial Stories of exceptional interest, One, 
entitled Manette Andrey—a Picture of Life dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror, from the French of Paul 
Perret, will begin with the first issue of the 

New Series, January Ist. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY 

to obtain either one of three valuable works, each 

intwo large octavo volumes, handsomely bound 

in cloth or half-seal, with Tue Livinc Acer for 

from Soc. to $1.00 more than the price of the latter 

alone, 

_ These are no cheap reprints, but books pub- 
lished at from 35.00 to $9.00 a set. 

&®- No library is complete without them, 

Send for descriptive circulars. 

#y- To all New Subscribers for the year 1So4, 
remitting before January 1, the weekly numbers 
of 1893 issued after the receipt of their subscrip- 
tions will be sent free. 

Published Weekly at $8.00 per ye: 2e 
Bins y per year, free of 

Sample copies of Tuk Livine AGE, 15c. each, 

Ra Rates for clubbing Tuk Livinc AGE with 
other periodicals will be sent on application, 

Appress LITTELL & CO., 

31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


Dec. and Jan. 





TAK BE 





FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 


This is the line of the 


‘KATY VESTIBULED WORLD’S FAIR 
FLYER,”’ 


Free Reclining Chair Cars on all Trains, 
City Ticket Office 


104 N, 4th St 
James Barker. G. P. & T. A., 
1 St. Louis, Mo. 
o4t 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


Business Notes. 

WE call especial attention to page 
14 of this issue of the JouRNAL. The 
premium there offered is one that 
every public school teacher in the 
West and South should possess. It 
can be secured by sending one sub- 
scriber and $1 to the JOURNAL. 





~~ 
: ial 





Please notice the change in the 
ownership of the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
oF EDUCATION, and send all letters 
and money to Perrin & Smith, 208 
Vine 8t., St. Louis. 





“Sample copy received, and care- 
fully perused. It pleases me very 
much. I like your stand on the ques- 
tion of better teachers and better pay. 
Find inclosed $1.00 for the JouURNAL 
and ‘Preston Papers.” Although I 
have been in the work 16 years, yet I 
reach out for all the new things that I 
believe to be good.”’ 

M. D. WELTNER, 
Louisville, Kansas. 





CLARKSBURG, W. Va., 
Nov. 24, 1893. 


“Its place at the heed of all popular periodicals 
published in the English language ts no longer 
disputed anywhere,—ALBANY ARGUS. 


THE CENTURY 


MAGAZINE 
IN 1894. 


2,000 Pages of the Best Literature, 1,000 Illus 
trations by the Greatest Artists 
of the World. 
THE program of the new volume of THE CEN- 
TURY MAGAZINE, lps pos with the No- 
vember number, is one of rare interest to every 
reader of literature. The chief serial feature is 


A New Novel by 
MARK TWAIN. 


The most dramatic story ever written by 
America’s greatest humorist. Like several of 
Mark Twain’s stories, it has for its scene a 
steamboat town on the Mississippi river forty 
years ago. “‘Pudd’nhead Wilson,” a hard- headed 
country lawyer, the hero of the story, furnishes 
much of the fun that one naturally expects to 
find in a work by the author of “‘The Innocents 
Abroad,” but he appears in quite another light 
in the murder trial which forms a thrilling cli- 
max of the story. The plot introduces a novel 
and ingenious employment of science in the 
detection of crime, and the characters are well 
drawn and their every action is interesting. The 
CENTURY’ will contain 
A Series of Superb Engravings of 
the Old Dutch Masters. 
Articles on 
Hunting of Fierce Game. 
Articles describing 
Artists’ Adventures, 
by leading American artists, with their own 
illustrations. Articles descriptive of 
Important Expeditions 
in allthe great continents, including the ad- 
ventures of two young Americans who 
traversed Asia on bicycles. A 
novel series on 
Tramping with Tramps. 

How a young man, disguised as a tramp, 
traveled over America and learned all the se- 
crets of the ‘‘profession.” 

Important Papers on Music 
by the greatest living composers and musicians. 
Unpublished essays by 
James Russell Lowell. 


EDITOR OF AMERICAN JOURNAL OF | Short stories and novelettes by all the leading 


EpucatTion—Dear Sir:—“The Jour- 
NAL is to be commended on its im- 
proved appearance,” 

J.N. DAVIS. 


EE ee 


A Wonderful Library. 





story writers, essays on timely subjects, 
humor and fun in the “lighter vein’’ 
department, etc., etc. The 
GREAT CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
contains a sermon by Phillips Brooks, seven 
complete stories, a magnificent array of full 
page engravings, a new picture of General 
Grant, letters from Edwin Booth, etc. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 
Price, $4 00a year. Dealers receive subscrip- 
tions, or remittance may be made to the pub- 
lishers by check, draft, money order, or by 





For many years the most eminent | cash in registered letter. Address 


experts in every branch of human 


knowledge were employed in putting 


in concise form the substance of their 


* particular department of education. | 


These wise men labored patiently and 
they labored well. In history, geogra- 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 


Write for a ‘Minature Century,” free. 





| the rate of ten cents a day for 90 days 
payable monthly. Wealso send you 
a beautiful dimesavings bank wherein 


phy, mathematics, in every sub branch | you can deposit the dime each Gay. 
of these subjects, they studied to por- —_ 


tray the facts in the most clear man- 
ner. They used not a word too much 
and not a word too little. Each 
scholar treated his subject in such a 
way that when read, it mentally pho- 
tographed itself on the mind of the 
reader. These wonderful essays on 
every subject were then gathered 
together and published in volumes, 
which, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous outlay of time, brains and 
money, now form the cheapest and 
most complete educational library in 
the world. This shrine for self-edu- 
cation is called the R&EvisEp ENcy- 
CLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, and its very 


latest edition revised and brought up 


to date for American readers, can now 


be had for ten cents a day for the 


short period of 90 days. 
Educate yourself at home! 


Bear in mind that wesend you the 


entire set of 20 volumes, all charges 
prepaid on receipt of only One Dollar, 


and allow you to pay the balance at many hundreds or thousands of dollars to you. | 





Do we make quite as much of the 
fact, and act upon it as vigorously as 
we ought to do—the fact that the 
teachers of Missouri found by circu 
lating 150,000 copies of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION among the 
tax-payers, the money it had cost 
them, $1.00 per year, has been returned 
to them many times over, in the aver- 
age increase of wages from $27 per 
month to an average of $47.50 per 
month; or an increase in the compen- 
sation of each teacher of about $20 per 
month. The circulation of this jour- 
nal, you see, has proved to be a pay- 
ing investment in the past. It will 
do the same in the future. It shows 
constently the value of the work our 
teachers are doing in all the States. 





TEACHERS, ATTENTION ! 


Teachers, ministers, and all others interested 
in educational work, can learn something of 
at interest by applying to B. F. Johnson & 

o., Richmond, Va. A postal addressed to them 
‘may bring you information that will be worth 





See their advertisement in another column. 
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Wunder This Banner Our Readers can Now March to 
Knowledge, Honor and Success. 


All intelligent people agree upon one fact—that there is no middle course to 
pursue in life. It must be progress or retrogression. We must go forward or backward. 
To succeed in life is the desire and aim of all. Chief among the elements of 
success is education; and chief among the sources from which that education may be 
acquired is the REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. It treats of every 
subject on earth in a clear, practical and sensible way. It unveils to you all the secrets. 
of nature so far as they have been unlocked by the wise men of the earth. Far from 

wearying you, you will find it entrancingly interesting. 
revised up to the year 1890. There is no 


WHY IT IS THE BEST. 
other encyclopedia published that is not 


from ten to thirty years behind the times. It is true that some of them issue supple- 
ments, a these are separate from the encyclopedias proper, and are chi for 
separately. 

z The REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA is complete and contains 
late statistics, discoveries, inventions, etc., etc. It is the best Encyclopedia for the 
people of America, because it treats of all matters pertaining to America, from the 
American standpoint, and gives late information on all subjects. 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY. 


On receipt of only One Dollar we will forward to you, charges prepaid, the 
entire set of 20 volumes, the remaining $9.00 to be paid at the rate of 10 cents a 
at (to be remitted monthly). A beautiful dime savings bank will be sent with the 
books, in which the dime may be deposited each day. This edition is printed from 
new, large type on a fine quality of paper, and is strongly bound in heavy manilla 
paper covers, which with proper care will last for years. in mind that the entire 


20 volumes are delivered to your address, with all charges paid to any part of the 
United States. 


The Revised Encyclopedia Britannica is 





This is a special offer made only to the readers of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OP 


EpvucaTIon and will remain open for a limited time only 


Cut this out and send to PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 20$ 


Vine St., St. Louis, Mo. 








Please deliver to me the entire set of 20 volumes of Revised Encyclopedia 
Britannica, as above described, together with your Dime Savings Bank, for 
which I enclose One Dollar, and further agree to remit 10 cents a day (remit- 
ting the same monthly) until the remaining $9.00 is fully paid. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


For every department of instruction by the 
Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, Tenn. 
Large number of vacancies reported from the 
best schools of the South and Southwest. 

roctrat 





ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Terre Haute,Ind. A College of Engineering. 
Well endowed, well sanleres. Courses in Mechan- 
ical, Electrical, Civil Engineering, and Chemistry~ 
Extensive Machine Shops, Laboratories, Drawing 
Rooms, Library. Expenses low. Address 

H. T. EDDY,, Prest 
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@ PECIAL TO ‘TEACHERS 


{The Preston Papers.} 
HAVE YOU SEEN IT? @ HAVE YOU READ IT? @ HAVE YOU HEARD OF If? 


THE BRICHTEST BOOK OF THE DECADE. 





BREEZY, ENTERTAINING, INSTRUCTIVE, 


THOUGHT-PROVOKING. 











Just the book to be welcomed by every live, wide-awake teacher in the land. 
Brimming Over with Infectious Enthusiasm, New 
Thoughts, New Ideas, to say nothing of old ideas 
arrayed in clothes 80 new, 80 chic, 80 spick and span 
you would not know them. 


4A UNIQUE BOOKb> 


By a Teacher of Many Years’ Experience, Whose 
Heart, and Soul and Life are 
Absorbed in Her Work. 


Every Teacher Should Read It. 
Every Parent Should Read It. 
The Older Students are Delighted With It. 


Miss Preston is engaged as Principal of School No. 4, in Oldtown, and_her 
gecond assistant, who has been there twenty-one years previous to Miss 
Preston’s advent, and thinks she knows some things about how to 
teach that particular school, writes the ‘“‘Papers.” 


They are in the form of lettera to the State Superintendent, and set forth in 
detail the New Ideas and Methods with which the new principal startles 
the staid educational circles of Oldtown. 


They lead off in the condemnatory interrogative style, but the supposed 
writer gradually thaws out, and warms into the enthusiastic admirer. 


It is the book of an enthusiast, and yet is Eminently Practical. It 
condemns with unsparing pen the faults of the old hide-bound, iron-clad 
systems and rules, but never fails to point out a remedy. 








'T WILL MAKE YOU READ! _ 
IT WILL MAKE YOU LAUGH! 
IT WILL MAKE YOU THINK! 


It will showin a new light the higher possibilities of your noble calling. 

It will stimulate to renewed exertions. 

[t is full of practical hints and suggestions, which will help to solve the 
problems (not found in the text-books) which daily confront and perplex the 
busy conscientious teacher. 


It treats exhaustively of the important subjects of 


GOVERNMENT, PUNISHMENT, 

AMINATIONS, PRIZE 
ENVIRONMENTS, 

MANNERS, 


RESPONSIBILITY, 
GIVING MANAGEMENT, 

HEALTH, WHISPERING, 

DRESS, OVERWORK, HOBBIES. 


EX- 


It tells how Miss Preston taught Geography, Grammar, Penman- 
Ship, Spelling, Readiog, Primary Arithmetic, 
Composition, 


——IT HAS A CHAPTER ON 
Teachers’ Reports, 
The Museum, 
Teachers’ Examinations. 





} LEASE REMEMBER that this remarkable book is rot the fine-spun theorizing of a mere dreamer, but sets forth 


C 
-t 


; i r > ATK ¢ ” 
brings its ‘‘own exceedingly great rewarc 


{ the actual, Bona~Fide Experiences of a Born Teacher, 
compass EVERY PossIBILITy in what she believes to be Tux Nosiest CALLING ON EARTH. 
work for its own sake, wide awake to its boundless possibilities, she has given to the profession and to our literature a book 
whose usefulness and helpfulness issimply immeasurable. 


alive and tingling to her very finger tips with the desire to 
Enthusiastic, practical, loving her 


Perhaps the greatest lesson which it conveys to the inquiring teacher 
is that found between the lines—that all successful work in this world, of whatsoever calling, isthat which is done for its own sake 


, which 


to the worker. One cannot read PRESTON PAPERS without feeling that the wide-awake, 


enthusiastic little principal of School No. 4 drew her pay right along, hourly and daily; and that the monthly stipend from the ‘‘Board’’ was 


the smallest part of it, though it is a source of satisfaction to be able to state that in no instance, 


enthusiasm and devotion were amply recognized in cash. 
Covers witH GOLD STAMP. 








YOU OUGHT TO HAVE A COPY. 


as in-all others of such work, her ability, 


The book contains 144 PaGxs, in large, clear type, bound in HANDSOME CLOTH 


~S-| Sent Anywhete, Postpaid, for One Dollar. Le 





IT WILL PAY YOU. TRY IT. 


The Above Book Postpaid and the American Journal of Education Sent One Year for $4.00! 
| “ee PERRIN & SMITH, 


Publishers American Journal of Education, 


208 VINE STREET, ST. LOUIS. 











— 
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Current Events. 
OTH the teachers and pupils 
should keep posted on current 
events, and an exercise like the follow- 
ing will be something of a test on this 
point and will tend to help both ob- 
servation and memory: 


QUESTIONS. 


1. (a) When did Congress convene 
in extra session? (6) Who was chosen 
speaker? 

2. Why was this extra session called? 

8. Describe briefly the loss of the 
‘*Victoria.”’ 

4. Describe briefly the disaster 
which occurred in Washington June 
9, in which several employes of the 
government lost their lives, 

5. What noted actor died in June? 

6. What United States senator, who 
was the founder of a great institution 
of learning, died June 21? 

7. What explorer recently started 
onan exploration in the Artic regions? 

8. (a) What recent official act of 
Governor Tillman, of South Carolina, 
has received much discussion? (6) Of 
Governor Altgeld, of Illinois? 

9. What important measure recently 
passed the German Reichstag ? 

10. What question of dispute came 
near involving France and Siam in a 
war? 

ANSWERS. 

1. August 7, 1893. Charles F. Crisp. 

2. To offer relief by legislation to 
the present financial troubles. 

8. The Mediterranean fleet was en- 
gaged in evolutions, June 22d, seven 
miles off the Syrian coast. The ‘‘Cam- 
perdown’’ collided with the battleship 
‘Victoria’ and the latter sank, carry- 
ing with her the heroic admiral, 
Tryon, and 200 of her crew. 

4. The old ‘Ford Theater,” in which 
several clerks of the pension depart- 
ment were employed, collapsed, kill- 
ing twenty-one of them and injuiing 
several others. 

5. Edwin Booth. 

6. Leland Stanford, of Calitornia. 

7. Lieutenant Peary. 

8. (a) His effurts to enforce the new 
excise laws of that state. (6) Pardon- 
ing the three Anarchists who were 
connected with the “Chicago Hay- 
market Riot,’’ in 1886, and whose 
death sentences had been commuied 
by Governor Oglesby. 

9. The Emperor’s Army Bill. 

10. A dispute as to the ownership 
of territory on the left bank of the 
Mekong river. (Any correct answer 
giving the facts of the dispute should 
be accepted). 

oo or 

WE do not, as you see, spin out a 
long story about “The Preston Pa- 
pers.” Itisnotnecessary. They win 
their own way because they are full 
of good things, said in a genial, spicy, 
pleasant way, just the things teachers, 
pupils and parents need to know to 
make the schools a success. See just 
how to secure them on page 14. 





LET us ali take hold together now 
and work for better supervision for a 
system of county superintendents. 
Very much in Missouri, now depends 
upon the activity and co-operation of 
our 11,600 teachers and the other 
school officers. Carlyle says, ‘So 
soon a8 men get to discern the im- 
portance of a thing, they infallibly set 
about arranging it, facilitating, for- 
warding it, and rest not till, in some 
approximate degree, they have ac- 
complished that,’ Is not this true? 
Missouri needs to-day supervision in 
every county by an intelligent, com- 
petent county superintendent. 

ee eS eS ees 


Intelligence Leads. 





**You were wont to be a follower, 
But now you are to be a leader.” 
—SHAK. 


HE Shreveport (La.) Progress 
says: 

‘‘The farmer must go into politics 
In the interest of self, family and 
home he must protect himself. 

‘‘He can become the dominant fac 
tor. His calling already has the num- 
bers; he needs nothing but to give 
the matter thought and attention. 
He must study political and domestic 
economy, history and morals. 

“The last two give him knowledge 
and conscience ; the first two acquaint- 
ance with party management and 
financial independence. 

“He must be independent of the 
money lender, must bea self-provider, 
and then, with the knowledge that 
we have called attention to acquired, 
his future will be bright, and he will 
be the leader in public affairs and pol- 
itics, and if dominated by this spirit 
and sentiment, official trust will be on 
a high plane, public office will be a 
position of manly and honest confi- 
dence, and alone will be an insignia of 
honor. 

‘*Will our farmers act as they can? 
We say yes, and the next election will 
show it, too.”’ 


OO — 


So many of our teachers have 
been sent outon an errand they are 
too weak to accomplish, and bya path 
that they are unable to find, that we 
went to help them. Our ‘Preston 
Papers’? will show them this right 
path, and help them to accomplish 
their errands. This is why—as the 
editor of this journal—we commend 
this book, 





_ Hon. J. R. PRESTON, State Super- 
intendent, is one of the mostjudicious, 
careful, effective school officers we 
have. Alert, aggressive, hopeful, a 
hard worker and a constant worker. 
The seed sown is bearing fruit a hun- 
dred fold. 





CAN any teacher or prophet tell 
what you do when you teach a child 
to read? Was any miracle ever 
wrought equal to this one? We ask 


the question—can it be answered? 





The White City. 





‘*By our greatness and the grace of it, 


Which is our honor,” 
—SHAK, 


ANY people, now that the work 

of demolition has actually be- 

gun in Chicago, cry out against the 

destruction of the White City. We 

hope it is not too late even now tostop 

it. How nobly many of the leading 

men of Chicago have come forward to 

preserve in a permanent form much 
that was worthy. 

M. Maurice, M. D., one of the writers 


‘for the Sunday Globe- Democrat, says 


of “The White City: 

‘There is nothing else so noble on 
the continent. Our art buildings, and 
chambers of commerce, and hotels, 
and libraries, are all insignificant in 
comparison; but who would have 
them torn down? They are the fore- 
front of our civilization. The White 
City is the most perfect existing ex- 
ponent of the highest existing art and 
science. How dare we destroy it? If 
we had intended but a six month’s 
show, @ mere rough-and-tumble el- 
bowing of crowds, then we should 
have saved our money and built tem- 
porary structures. 

“T amangry and personally injured. 
You have given me a cupful You 
prepared a greater feast than we knew. 
We have but tasted. We have our 
appetites whetted. And all we have 
to comfort us is the assurance that 
never again in this generation will 
anything of the kind be repeated. 

* * * * * * * 

‘*We should also know another year 
far better how to conduct the Fair. 
There would be no silly wrangle about 
opening it on Sunday; no waste of 
moral effort on such issues. * * * 

‘The Plaisance could be marvelously 
mended. It was a grand idea, but its 
skirts were allowed to cover a good 
deal that should hardly be said to 
stand for civilization. There are 
phases of savage life that we do not 
care to exhibit. Ro Re Sato 

“Do you not think each nation, not 
to say each exhibitor, saw something 
in his neighbor’s exhibit that sug- 
gested improvement in his own? The 
fine artistic grace of the French, as 
compared with English departments, 
must have affected Mr. Bull himself. 
Of course we wish each people to be 
itself. We want Vienna to be Vienna 
and not London, The really redeem- 
ing features of the Midway were the 
native life there. Indeed, with due 
reconsideration and wise supervision, 
the Plaisance could be made the, by 
all odds, grandest feature of 1894. It 
vexes me when I think of the way 
this part of the Exposition was mis- 
managed. It was barbarous, coarse, 
inartistic. * * * # = 

“But your railroads also have their 
lesson learned. It took six months to 
get at it, but in another year you may 
be sure they will not play the selfish 
and unwise role of 1893, They might 











have won three times all they have 
gained, and done it with grace and 
ease. The people mure than ever de- 
test railroadism as conducted by pri- 
vate corporations. 

“So, from every point of view, I 
voice the indignant protest of the 
world against the barbarism that 
would put out of existence the finest 
thing human beings ever designed 
and executed.”’ 

“The finest thing human beings 
ever designed and executed.” That 
is the verdict, and that verdict will 
stand. We invite attention to this 
because we were criticised for urging 
all of the four hundred thousand 
teachers of the United States to see it. 
To-day we find that we did not do 
half our duty in this direction. 


There is a movement on foot even 
now to preserve ‘‘The White City” for 
another season. We hope it may, as 
it ought to, succeed. Then we hope 
not only all who visited it in 1893 will 
re-visit if, but that every one of our 
four hundred thousand teachers will 
also visitit. The railroads too have 
learned that cheap rates bring returns. 
Let us have the Fair repeated in 1894. 





Why Not? 





“Quick ig mine ear 
To hear of good towards them.” 
—SHAK. 
HE National Economist, Wash- 
ing, D. C., which we always 
read carefully with pleasure and 
profit, says: 

‘“‘The Government takes our letters 
safely, expeditiously and cheaply to 
the furthest corner of this continent; 
it should do the same with our tele- 
graphic letters and telephone mes- 
sages. In brief, the means of trans- 
portation and the transmission of in- 
telligence are similar to the postoffice ; 
they are monopolies and are public 
functions, and therefore should be 
owned, controlled and operated by 
the Government. This feeling is 
gaining strong ground in the United 
States.” 

What do our teachers—over 400,000 
of them—think and say to these prop- 
ositions? These are very practical 
questions. 





SucH an increase of intelligence 
shall come to the people that State 
Superintendent Wolfe feels already 
that he fights under a celestial flag, 
and will greet it like a man. He is 
voicing the aspirations of more than 
ten thousand teachers, lighting them 
on their pathway to victory, too. 


‘And God shall come into the darkest mind 
As stars new-kindled splendor nights of space.” 





Yess, a “new light” will dawn upon 
the minds of school officers, and tax- 
payers, too, when they read the 
‘Preston Papers.’’ You see just how 
to secure these wise, witty, helpful 
“papers” on page 14, 
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A Vegetable Diet. 


“You are as strong, as wise, 
No less noble, much more gentle.” 
—SHAK, 


EGETARIANISM is often called 
a fad, but it isa healthy and an 
innocent one, and the natural reaction 
against the present state of things. 
It imparts lightness and elasticity to 
the body, brightness and cleanness 
to the mind. The vegetarians I know 
are all unusually strong, active, and 
young-looking people for their age; 
one of them walked without stopping 
for thirty-four and another time 
twenty-seven hours, without a rest, 
while on an excursion in Norway, 
feats not easily equaled by the most 
inveterate beef-eater. Traveling, 
mountain climbing, all seem easier 
and less fatiguing on this light and 
soothing diet; and why should it not 
give strength to the limbs and sinews 
if one reflects that all the strongest 
animals who do the heaviest work in 
the world, like horses, oxen, and 
elephants, are entirely herbivorous? 


There is, of course, a great deal more 
to say on so wide a subject, but Ihave 
in these pages confined myself almost 
entirely to my own experiences. Be- 
ing only a beginner myself, there is 
much for me to learn, and I have not 
even touched on the possibilities and 
probabilities this theme opens out in- 
to the domain of psychology. But 
only a few days ago one whose ex- 
experience and knowledge on this 
subject are greater than those of most 
men told me he owed almost every- 
thing he had attained in his domain 
to his strict adherence to vegetable 
diet, It certainly gives, to those who 
live on these lines, a kind of detach- 
ment from material things, a sense of 
calm and content. It is in the hope 
of helping some who may feel nervous 
and worried in mind, or ill in body, 
that I write these lines, to point out 
a simple remedy everybody can apply. 
It not only costs nothing, but even 
puts money in our pockets—only, like 
everything else, it must be governed 
by good sense and reason in order to 
be successful.—_LADY PAGET, in The 
Popular Science Monthly for No- 
vember. 





WE shall not criticise and quarrel 
with and belittle the work our teach- 
ers are doing, as is the custom with 
our so-called educational journals. 
The doing of this great work of the 
education of the masses is our great 
concern, and each can dv his work 
best in his own way. Let the work be 
done, and let us be more largely help- 
ful rather than small-ly critical. 





It is not we, it is Father Time that 
does the controlling and fulfilling of 


our hopes; and strange work he makes 
of them and us. 





A MAN that does not care for merit 
vannot himself have any. 


LUTHER’s father was a poor miner, | An Argument for Vertical 
and his mother, too, used to work in | 


the mines, Certainly, from a worldly 
standpoint, there never was a more | 
unimportant looking pair of people) 
than this miner and his wife. Luther | 
was born in a strange place. He had | 
to beg for bread; went about singing | 


Handwriting. 


“I once did hold it, as our statists do, 
\ baseness to write fair.” 
—SHAK. 


“O the parents as well as the edu- 


from door to door for it; but the light | 
of that mind was to flame up, a beacon | 


cator the position of the pupil 
when writing should be of the greatest 
interest, That there is an alarming 


light over centuries, changing the). 


face of epochs. 
ing for him as this chaotic time is 
waiting and looking for a deliverer. 


The deliverer will come and point out | 


the right pathway if only we are wise 
enough to know him and follow him. 





New School Houses. 


“Make it orderly and well according to the | 


fashion of the time.”,-—SHAK, 


The world was wait- | 


| increase of spinal curvature and near- 
|sightin children of the present day 
| goes without saying. There must be 
| some reason for it. If we accept the 
| statement of the Vienna commission 
| of experts appointed to investigate the 
|cause of this increase, we find it 
charged to the account of sloping writ- 
| ing, with its unavoidable faulty posi- 
| tions. 

If the pupil who slants his letters 
| sits sidewise to the desk (a very com- 


NE of the greatest steps in ad- | mon position), not only is one shoulder 
vance in building new school | usually higher than the other, but the 


houses is the wise and judicious plan 


head is commonly turned until a line 





of devoting all the space possible to connecting the pupils of the eyes is 
blackboard surface. A school-room | P®rallel to the line on which he is 
without a blackboard is as useless as| Writing. Nature impels him to twist 
a kitchen without a cook-stove, espe- | his neck so that one eye shall be the 
cially in the primary room. | same distance from the letters he is 

The child on entering school has | making as the other. Unless he does 
developed two powers, perception | turn his head the eyes are not equi- 
and imagination; hence, the teacher | distant from his work, which tends to 
must have at command such material |Shorten the sight of one eye and 
as will enable him to appeal to these lengthen that of the other. This ac- 
two faculties. He finds the greatest counts in large measure for the need 
help in the blackboard and crayon; | of two glasses of different power for 
and no teacher should attempt to| the same person, so frequently met 
teach a primary grade who cannot| With at the present time.—JosePH V. 
draw upon the board a fair represen-| WITHERBY, in The Popular Science 
tation of any subject he may wish. Monthly for November. 


In teaching writing, whether to be- 
ginners or older pupils, the black- 
board work, in the hand of the teach- 
er, is especially profitable; also in 
teaching music and drawing, In fact, 
in each recitation, we especially rec- | 
ommend the use of the blackboard to | 
illustrate, toshow correct forms, and | in 
in general to lead the pupil toa clear| All who think of giving tangible 
conception of what he is trying to Christmas presents are now absorbed 
accomplish. |in the business of selecting them. 
| Every one wants to have his presents 


| acceptable to the recipient, and a few 
THE Clover Leaf Route, Toledo, St. | points kept well in mind ought to in- 


Louis & Kansas City R. R., will is-| sure that result. 
sue the usual low rate Holiday Excur- | 
sion Tickets between all stations on 
its line and to points of various con- 
necting lines. Indianapolis, Louis- | 
ville, Terre Haute, Crawfordsville, 
Lafayette, Ft. Wayne, Lima, Find- 
lay, Fostoria, Cleveland, Youngs- 
town, Toledo, Pittsburg, Erie, Buffalo, 
Detroit and Canadian points. Trains 
equipped with Buffet Reclining Chair | 
Cars, seats free. Vestibuled Sleep- 


Sr or 


|Appropriate Christmas Gifts. 





DON’T GIVE A SHAVING MUG TO A FULL 
BEARDED MAN.—SOMETHING 


FOR FRIENDS, 





In the first place let 
your present be appropriate. Do not 
givea shaving set to a man with a 
| full beard nor a cask of wine to a tem- 
perancecrusader. Donot give ‘‘Moths”’ 
to a divinity student nor a new hat to 
the man who bet oa Cleveland. Do 
not give a false bang to a pretty girl 
nor au artificial leg to a sound man. 

It is important that your holiday 
remembrance should be such as ap- 
peals to your friends’ tastes or needs, 
in order to fulfill its mission. Having 








ing Cars and all the modern improve- 
ments for safety and comfort. Ticket 
offices, No. 505 Olive St., and Union | 
Depot. J. E. DAVENPORT, Dist. Pass. 
Agt. 
oe mpee 
| 


THE whole number oft school teach- | 


ers in Illinois, as gleaned from the | 


last report of State Superintendent 
Raab, is 24,274. 


settled on the class or kind of gift best 
suited in any instance the next thing 
to be considered is your ability to af- 
ford it and the best way to get it for 
the least money ; because at no time 
is business care and shrewd financier- 
ing more desirable than in holiday 
purchasing. You do not want to pay 
something for nothing, even if you are 
going to give the latter away free 


| gratis. 











When you are considering making ~ 
your Christmas presents itmay be well — 
to think a minute at least about the — 
REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
which is now made available at very 
advant+geous terms to readers of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
If you intend giving a little, simple 
remembrance to a friend for whom 
you have only a passing regard, then 
you do not want these books for this 
purpose, but if the person whom you 
intend to favor is one in whom you are 
really interested, then you can do no 
better than think right here whether 
a set of the REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA would be adaptable. 

They are adaptable for all persons 
of good taste, and who are ambitious 
to improve their minds and their con. 
dition in the world. 


ee ee 


Our State Training Schoo). 


**Manured with industry.” 
—SHAK. 


TATE SUPERINTENDENT 

WOLFE says that the work done 

in our ‘ Training School” was ofa high 
order and exceedingly satisfactory. 

Teachers had had time to become 
better acquainted with the require- 
ments of the Institute Law, and had 
learned to better appreciate its bene- 
fils. This training school must prove 
& powerful agency, not only in giving 
us better institute in-tructors and 
conductors, but better superintendents 
and priucipals of town schools. 

What right have teachers to insist 
upon pupils attending school, unless 
the instruction is worthy their atten- 
dance? and with greater force, what 
right have institute instructors to in- 
sist upon teachers attending insti- 
tutes, unless the instruction is worthy 
their attendance? unless they can 
give not only knowledge but inspira- 
tion? 

By means of the Institute Law the 
actual leaders of education in Mis- 
souri—those who are leaders by vir- 
tue of merit and superior grasp, made 
so by hard knocks in the school of 
experience . assemble annually in the 
State Training School to devote two 
weeks to laboriously and thoughtfully 
working out educational ideals, to be 
carried by them out to all the insti- 
tutes of the State, to be handed down, 
through the teachers, to every school 
in our commonwealth. 

In this training school are to be 
forged the ideals of management and 
methods, that, through a direct line, 
are to become the heritage of every 
institute instructor, every teacher and 
every pupil. This Training School 
becomes the model for 114 institutes, 
and these institutes in turn become 
the models for 10,000 district schools. 
We can not rise above our ideals. 


THE humblest, faithful teacher in 
the land is to-day doing work long 
memorable among mortals. 





-— 
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WHEN corresponding with adver- 
tisers, please mention this journal, 
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An investment that wilt yield from FIFTY to ONE HONDRED per cent. per annum in CASH and DISCOUNT DIVIDENDS, 
An invention as marvellous as the Printing Press. The Art of Bookmaking Revelutionized, Books Made by Machinery. 


we ae 


ya 


AUTO BOOK-BINDING AND AUTO BSOOK-TRIMMING MACHINES. : 
Machines now running, turning out thousands of strongly and flexibl, bound books daily, neither sewed nor wired. 
Machines that will do for the literature of the ages what the perfected printing presses do for the news of the day. 


one. Stockholders entitled to the adc 


ev 
handsome libraries of the best standard and popular authors, 


y: 
Standard books, books for the wage? and popular works so cheapened that the choicest volumes shall be within easy reach of 
itional advantage of large fixed and continuous discounts, and thus, at small expense, acquire 


The Auto Book Concern 


OrGanizep Unpver tue Laws or New Jersey. 


CAPITAL STOCK, “ - 


a $1,000,000. 


Divided into 100,000 Shares of a10 Each, Full Paid ‘end Non- Assessable. 
DIRECTORS: 


MURAT HALSTEAD, Esq., New York, President. 

Hon, J. PF. PEIRCE, Superintendent of Insurance, State of New York, 
Vice-President. 

Hon. JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, U. S. Senator. 

MARSHAL HALSTEAD, Esq., Vice-President Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette. 


WHARLES L. CARRICK, Esq. 


REGISTRARS OF STOCK: 
FARMER'S LOAN AND TRUST COPIPANY, New York, 


Hon. J. J. INGALLS, Ex.-U. S, Senator. 
W. A. CROFFUT, Esq. 


Hon. W. M. SPRINGER, Chairman Banking and Finance Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Hon. BENTON McMILLEN, Member of Congress. 
B. F. GREEN, Esq., New York, Secretary. 
WINTHROP POND, Esq., New York, Treasurer, 


ATTORNEYS: 
Messrs. CARTER, HUGHES & KELLOGG, New York, 


Prospectus. : 


Tae Avto Book Concern has been organized. 

First. To acquire and control the American and European 
tents of the Auto Book BinpER, and the Auto Book TRIMMER 
ACHINES, that, to the book-making art, mark an advance as im- 
rtant as the Steam Printing Press was to the Washington Hand 
ress fifty years ago; and to manufacture and operate said machines, 

in this and in foreign countries, 

Second. To acquire the most complete set of stereotype and 
electrotype plates, in this country, of the standard popular authors. 
These.are stored in fire proof vaults in the City of New York. They 
are perfect and cost over $1,000,000. 

ird. Tomanufacture with the use of these Automatic Machines, 
all grades of books, including school and music books, and sell the 
game at greatly reduced prices, to its Stockholders and the trade. 





The Company will not sell or lease any of its machines within the 
United States, but to the European book-making craft only. 

THE Auto Book BINDER and the Auto Book TRIMMER are run 
at little expense. They are marvels of simplicity. The binder, with 
the assistance of two firls, picks up printed sheets and covers, and 
converts them into solidly and flexioly bound volumes, neither sewed 
nor wired. These machines perfectly perform their tasks, and are 
henceforth as indispensable in producing books, as the perfected 
presses are to the newspapers. : 

It is proposed to provide families, students and school teachers 
with libraries at trifling expense and the best current literature at 
prices heretofore unknown and school books for the children of the 
million, neater and cheaper than ever has been done. 


Statement of Earnings. 


The profits on the publication of the standard and popul 





works from the plates which the Company acquires have exceeded $100,000 yearly 


under the old processes of manufacture, assuring to the stockholders a profit of atleast 10 per cent. per annum frem this source alone, With the 
use of the Auto Machines these profits must necessarily be largely increased. 


It is impossible to estimate the returna from the ownership of the patents and the sale of the Machines in Foreign Countries, but it is a well | 


known fact that patents covering machinery that create a revolution in any important trade have proved enormously remunerative to the original 
owners, and soon repay the full amount of capital invested, Additional dividends will be declared from time to time as such profits are realized. 


Stockholders’ Postal Supply Bureau. 
> Animportant feature of the sale department of the Company is the StockHoLpERS’ PostaL SuPPLY BUREAU. 
The Company acts as agent for each stockholder in the purchase of all books published, and secures for stockholders the 
reatest possible discount, varying from 25 to 50 per cent. Stockholders will also be supplied with catalogues containing the 
Fist of the Company's publications, with a confidential price list, giving the wholesale prices and a special additional discount, 


which will be given to stockholders alone. 


Such discounts to stockholders will amount to an immense sum on the yearly 


purchase of books, thus yielding large DISCOUNT DIVIDENDS, tn addition to the Cash Dividends, on the investment. 


The price to be paid by the Company for the American and 
Foreign patents of the Auto Book Binder, the Auto Book Trimmer 
and the stereotype and electrotpye plates of the Standard Works is 
$1,000,000; $350,000 in cash and $650,000 in the stock of the Company ; 
the vendors agreving, however, to donate to the treasury of said Com- 
pany $150 000 of the stock they receive in part consideration of the 
ecnveyance of the above property. 

To meet said cash payment of $350,000 to said vendors and to 
supply the necessary working capital, 50,000 shares of the capital stock 
of this Company are now offered for public subscription at par 





($10 per share). This stockis full paid and non-assessable. Purchasers 
incur no personal liability. 
vendors, as it is expected to command a large premium when the 
machines are in universal use, 


Subscriptions to stock can be paid for in full on application, or | 


20 per cent. can be paid on application, the balance in one and two 
months, Should the stock offered be over-subscribed, preference will 
be given ‘o subscriptions accompanied by full payment. Early ap- 
plication is, therefore, recommended. bd 


* Applications for stock with remittances must be made to WINTHROP POND, Treasurer, THE AUTO BOOK CONCERN 


at the Companys office, 208 Broadway, New York. 





THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 


Cc, W. BARDEEN, 
Edsttor School Bulletin, 
Syracuse, N, Y. 


HENRY SABIN, 
Editor School Fournal, 
Des Moines, la, 


An agency for Schools; Colleges 
and Teachers. 


We aim to deal fairly and frankly with all, 
Send for circulars and blanks, Personal corres- 
pondence with GooD TEACHERS solicited. No 
cha to schools or colleges for recommending 
teachers, Address, 


HENRY SABIN, Manager, 
207 W, 4th st., 





Des Moines, Ia, 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, 


4 U ‘ e OXFORD, OHIO. 


of Persons, Build- 
ings, TradeMarks, 
ete., artistically 
done. Send Pho- 
tos for estimates. 


AmericanEngraving Co, 
ST. Louis. 


Full Academic and Seminary Courses. Greek, 
Modern Languages, Elocution and \rt. Faculty 
ot Twenty-two Members. La-g: Campus. Steam 
Heat. Electric Lights. Thirty-ninth year. 


TERMS $200 PER YEAR, 





MISS LEILA S McKEE, Px J., PRINCIPAL. 

STUDY LATIN & GREEK at 

* Sight, use our **Inter- 

linear Clilassics.’’ Sample pages 

and Catalogue of School Books free. C Ez 

SILVER & SONS, No. (p) 1102 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The remaining stock is retained by the | 
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SoLID VESTIBULED TRAIN 


— TO— : 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


ith through SLEEPING CARS via NIAGARA 
FALLS to 


Grand Central Station, New York, 
AND TO BOSTON. | 


PALACE DINING CARS— 


On Chicago, New York and Boston Trains, 


PULLMAN BUPFET SLEEPING CARS 


To 
EANSAS, CITY, DENVER, COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
DES MOINES, ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 
aeVFITEovy CHANGE se 


PALACE RECLINING 


CHAIR CARS, ,——_er 
SEATS FREE, 
ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS. 
St..Louis Ticket Offices, S. E. Cor Broadway and 
Olive Street, aud Union Depot. 
CHAS, M HAYS, Gen’! Manager, 
F’, CHANDLER, Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket Agt 
C. S. CRANE, Ass’t Gen’! Pass’r & Tick. Agt 





[RON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 
SANITARY and PLEASURE RESOR °S 
BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 
The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Write, Write, Write, 4 43? MoCABE’S CELEBRATED CORSET 


IS KECOMMENDED by LEADING DRESSMAKERS because of its 
: . neat fit and model shape. 
Till the fingers are weary and sore . 


And the weary wriat and the weary hand PNG, THE SIDE IS UNBREAKABLE. 


| 
Cry out the they can work no more, 


| 





Ladies who try this Corset find that it improves their figure without 


2 " . » , ca } sicg j ro t oO o 7) sh ¢ ; We. We 
Spoken:—Y es, you write out all your examination ‘ WW re en ee re ee eee eee 

- . > . } fH SE ; Free CATALOGUE, , ik 'ANTEE 

papers and how do you feel when they re done? # ; END FOR Free CATALOGUE LApY AGENTS WANTED, 


Write out all your reports, your circulars, or perhaps i Ne ST. LOUIS CORSET co., 


have them printed and pay a vood price for them, 19th and Morgan Sts, - $1’. LOUIS, MO, 
Do you think all this is wise when you can 


9-7t, 


? ——— Pee : 
Print, Print, Print Bite Nolid Tftough Traing ing 


| 
Route. | 


them on the EDISON MIMEOGRAPH in 1-100th | 


of the time it takes to write them, and at no cost 
beyond that of a Mimeograph ? 


The Edison Mimeograph is to you a | ST. LOUIS To KANSAS CITY, 


WITH 


DINING CARS, ST. JOSEPH, 


TINE | VESTIBULED 


5 alles ‘| DINING ROOM, DENVER, 
WURKY )—SAVER. SLEEPING CARS, | ST. PAUL and 
RECLINING 
en | CHAIR CARS (FREE) MINNEAPOLIS, 


You can make 1000 copies an hour of any | ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 
written or typewritten matter, any drawing, music; 


written or typewrit , om PACTIEIC COAST. 
anything that will go on paper. 


The Edison Mimeograph is cheap;—simple. The Best Line For Nebraska and the Black Hills. 


Any boy or girl can operate it. Hours Quickest Time to DENVER 
Samples of work free. and COLORADO POINTS, 


Sold by all stationers and dealers in typewriters and typewriter supplies, 





——\| TICKET OFFICE: |—— 
218 North Broadway, - ST. LOUIS. 


a. BB. DICK COMPANY, 
Chicago. New York. 
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Philadelphia. 
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Printing That Pays. 


= a kN ; f Bank Counters, Tyler rye Port: | 

¥ "Cost and Finish. 
150 Page Catalogue of Counters, Desks etc., Ulustrated ia 

| : Colors, Rooks, Free Postage 15 Cents. 
Also 'Tyler’s Royal 
‘ae ; oiar Gabinete, BOD 
ys : : : y , writer ’ 

HE question is not what a circular or catalogue Styles. Best and cheap- 








' ar est on earth, with 
: : nn f / reduction in prices. 
costs, but what it earns for the advertiser. The} | es . po lt®, page catalan, Press 
Desks, Chairs, Tables, Book 
| Cases, Cabinets, Legal Blank 
) Cabinets, ete., always in stock. 
| i Btn Special work made to order. 


. . . ° | yam SS) | TYLER DESK CO., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 
and the resultant action. A good job of Printing or a) CORNY 


earning capacity must depend upon the impression created 








. —_ as wel: BRN TEACHERS if you are in any way 
. ° . . = ’ aga BAST y interested in the Great 
catalogue conveys a corresponding impression in regard| 2 . ee ‘< Northwest, you can learn all about it by reading 
the WESTERN PEDACOCUE 
the leading educational paper of the West. Yo 
| : J Re, —— can also learn all about the vacancies and how 
- a to secure good positions, Send one dollar for 
i 


to the advertiser, and with proper illustration and display 


becomes a good salesman. 


es atrial year, or 50 cents for six months. The 
Northwest is the place for young teachers to 


a J es = make advancement. To mow a a 

“his i i j j S0GUE, S e Schoo 
This is the class of printing which PERRIN & SMITH, CO, & A Railroad read the FEDAGoOUE, State School ior of 
, sition, advertise in its Want every na 
produce. We have complete arrangements which enable The Great Popular Route from te Te aa aad gee Will tecclve prompt anne 


8ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, tion, Address 
Pe a a Se THE PEDACOGUE CO., 


ad f tl d d | f ill d to all Rastera cities, aad trom St. seats to Kan- Corvallis, Oregor. 
advantage of the most advanced styles of illustration and | $s, 0%} ané “points West. necting in “ 

° leeping - . Se 

iti Pullman Parlor buffet care, Palace dining -cars AGENTS $50to s100,54 

composition, — Reclining-Chair Oars, without extre Ladies or Gents, Bost seller known, Need 


us to execute all kinds of Printing, giving the purchaser the 





ed atevery house. place of business or farm 
cs ‘ ‘ See that your tickets reads via Funsalliindsafligntmachiners. Cheap. 
We invite your correspondence in regard to any kind|ogiqa@o & ALTON RAILROAD ext poweron rarih. Couneeted instantly t 
pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists 
inti OC. H. Cuarrr.t.. J. OMARLTON machinery, &o. Clean, Noiseless, laate 

ng. ° ° a life-time. No experience ne: ls 
of Printi General Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Tt. Agt Show ts cpesuden nono sain May 
anteed. Profits immense. Ciroulars free 
Perrin & SMITH : CHICAGO. . ©. HARRISON & CO., Columbus, @ 

D. BOWES, Gen. West.Pass. Agt., shes ppatecinions 

208 Vine Street, J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt. PLAYS Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 


Club and Parlor. Cutaiogue free, 
Br. LOUISHry 5 w >) 0 Nereaeraawer. 
é 














T. S. DENISO28, Pub.Chicago,.UL 
7 13 9-10t 














